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SOME REMARKS ON THE ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 


In teaching the theory of accusative with 
infinitive I have found it convenient to 
adopt the outlines of a method which I do 
not find explained in any grammar, and as 
the method seems to possess in some points 
also a theoretical superiority, it may be of 
interest to scholars. It consists in consider- 
ing together the following constructions :— 

(1) the final and predicative dative ; 

(2) the nominative with infinitive, e.g. 
the ‘ historical’ infinitive ; 

(3) the independent accusative with in- 
finitive in Greek and Latin ; 

(4) the dependent accusative with infini- 
tive. 

Of these the first familiarizes us with the 
employment of the dative as a predicate, 
the second with the same employment of 
that dative which has become an infinitive : 
the third exhibits this dative predicate with 
an accusative for its subject, and in the 
fourth we have a hypotactic treatment of 
the third. Each of these stages will repay 
a little consideration. 

(1) The predicative dative of the Latin is 
merely a species of the final dative found in 
most Indo-European languages, cf. Del- 
briick ‘Vergleichende Syntax’ pp. 301-3. 

toby’s differentiation of the two (Lat. Gr. 
II. pp. xxv. sgq.) applies only to the Latin 
idiom, and even there requires to be con- 
sidered along with doubtful cases, which 
may belong to either subdivision. If we 
take the phrase ‘the infinitive has an accus- 
ative for its subject,’ the expression ‘ for its 
subject’ is in origin final, but in sense 
predicative and equivalent to ‘as its sub- 
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ject.’ In fact, the idea of purpose con- 
stantly passes—to use Monro’s phrase (//om. 
Gr? § 231 p. 197)—into that of adaptation. 
In Sanskrit we have the dative both as a 
main predicate with, or more commonly 
without, the verb ¢o be and as a secondary 
predicate with various verbs, cf. Delbriick 
loc. cit. and Speyer Vedische u. Sanshrit- 
Syntax § 48. The sense may or may not be 
final: thus sémo mdddya may mean ‘soma 
is for intoxication’ or ‘soma is intoxicating’ 
(adaptation). ‘The same dative is found 
even attributively used. 

(2) The nominative with the infinitive is 
found at least in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 
‘The Vedic infinitives in -e and -tave (-tavat) 
can be used with passive sense to form the 
predicate of negative sentences and have 
then the force of a Latin gerundive’ (or 
adj. in -bilis). ‘So Rg-Veda 8, 78, 5 ndkim 
Indro nikartave ‘Indra is ‘not to be over- 
come’ (Speyer op. cit. § 216 c.), and in the 
classical language we have similar cases 
with the inf. in -twm, as artatrandya vah 
castram na prahartum anagasi ‘ your weapon 
is for the protection of the afflicted, not to 
strike the guiltless’ (ibid. § 218). The 
restriction to negative sentences is for the 
earlier language little more than an acci- 
dent, since the datival infinitives are in 
many cases scarcely to be distinguished 
from ordinary datives, whose final use is 
not thus restricted. It is also natural, 
because in positive sentences the notions of 
necessity and possibility will generally be 
explicitly expressed. On this and the fol- 
lowing infinitives we may bow compare 
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Delbriick’s Syntax Il. in the Grundriss d. 
Vergl. Gramm. d. Indog. Sprachen, pp. 440—- 
475. Delbriick quotes one instance, Ry-Veda 
4, 2, 1, where no negative appears. Re- 
garding the assumption of a dative sense in 
infinitives of which some have a Jocative 
orm, vide the same work, p. 441, ‘ For the 
syntax this fact is of no importance, since 
in the case of the infinitive the locative was 
from primitive times taken in tow by the 
dative.’ So again of the German and Litu- 
Slav, ‘ However we understand the forms, 
their use is to be derived from an original 
dative sense.’ 

Finally, we have in Sanskrit, as well as 
in Greek and in prehistoric Italian dialects,! 
an employment of the nominative with 
infinitive not thus restricted. This is its 
employment in wishes or commands. From 
the Sanskrit we may quote two cases with 
the nominative expressed, viz. 

a vo ruvanytim aucijd huvddhyai—cansam 
R.V. 1. 122. 5. 
‘The son of Ucij shall sing a loud song to 


you.’ 
asmakasac ca stirdyo vigva acds tarigdn 
R.V. 5. 10. 6. 
‘And our heroes shall (must) conquer all 
quarters.’ 


(Delbriick A. S. pp. 412and 416), There 
are other cases where the subject, generally 
the first person, is not expressed. In the 
instances quoted the syntax is to be ex- 
plained as involving an ellipse of the verb 
‘to be.’ 

The correspondence of this idiom with 
the Greek infinitive in commands has 
already been pointed out by Monro (//. Gr? 
§ 241) and others. Compare such a case as 
Il. 6. 86-92. 

etre 8’ érera 
pyrépe on Kai éuy % dé Evvdyovea yepasis 
Oecivar ’AOnvains éxi yovvaow jixdpovo k.t.X. 
‘And she is to place it on the knees, &e.’ 
éreita O€ Kal Tov ’Ayxauol 
cipvv 6 tiwydov re TeOjpeva x.7.d. I1,23, 246-7, 
‘Then that also the Greeks must make &e.’ 

It is unnecessary to quote cases with the 
second person. With the first (as Od. 7. 
311) the notion is naturally more that of 
wish than of command. It is to be observed 
that when no subject is expressed, as = 501 

eimeuevat rot Tpdes dyavod ’IAtovjos 
Tarpt pio Kat untpl yonpevat, 
the syntax is rather different. We have no 
longer a statement with subject, verb (éor: 
1 If legimini = Acyéuevar. 


&e.), and predicate (i.e. the infinitive), but 
an exclamation parallel to general directions 
with the infinitive in German (cf. La Roche 
Hom. Unters. ii. p. 74, Monro HH. Gr.’ 
§ 241). 

Now in these cases, except where the 
second person is concerned, the accusative 
with infinitive is incomparably the more 
common, and this raises an important ques- 
tion. But we must.first refer to the nom. c. 
inf. as exemplified in the ‘ historical infini- 
tive.’ This is used as a sort of imperfect in 
descriptions (1) of rapid, (2) of wonted, 
action (v. Riemann Synt. Lat. § 164, 
Gildersleeve Jat. Gr. § 647, Schmalz 
p- 403 Anm. 2); but it really lacks 
a strict temporal application and gives 
rather a sketch than a description of what 
is done (see Gildersleeve /.c.). We may say 
that it states what the subject takes in hand 
or sets to work to accomplish. Plainly then 
this infinitive also is of a final origin and to 
be compared with the predicate dative. 
Praesidio erat navibus, originally ‘he was 
for a guard to the ships,’ comes to mean ‘he 
acted as a guard to the ships’; and simi- 
larly hostes fugere ‘the enemy (were, are) 
for flying,’ comes to mean ‘the enemy proceed 
to fly.’ Schmalz (/.c.) derives this idiom 
from the old imperative sense of the in- 
finitive: but surely it is the predicative 
rather than the strictly final dative to which 
it is allied. Schmalz’s explanation is now 
repeated by Delbriick op. cit. pp. 457-8, 
who refers to a paper by Wackernagel, 
which I have not seen. At present, I can- 
not regard this theory except as very un- 
natural, <A passage like Plautus Z’rin. 288, 
ap. Delbriick, is widely different from or- 
dinary narrative. There is a construction 
to which the historic inf. presents a notice- 
able resemblance, viz. the Gk. inf. in con- 
sequences, on which vide infra. For the 
historic inf. generally continues a narrative 
in the indicative. 

(3) We come now to a most important 
question. For, as stated above, the accusa- 
tive with infinitive is more common in 
wishes (the nominative occurs perhaps once 
only w 380) even of the first person, while 
in commands we find it in Homer with the 
third person, and in later Greek it is the 
ordinary idiom for laws, decrees, commands, 
and occurs with the greatest frequency in 
both inscriptions and books. We may 
quote 

(a) commands : 


‘ — , ~ ~ 
Tous Opaxas arvévat, Tapetvat 0’ eis Evyv. Ar. 


Ach. 172. 
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ei 0€ ‘AXegavdpov Kretvy) Eavds MevéXaos, 
Tpdas eel? Ede Kal KTYMaTA TuVT aio- 
19 
dotva. IT 284-5 


(6) wishes : 


Zed warep, 7 Aiavta Aayxety 7 Tvdeos viov. 
H. 179. 
Geot otra, py pe Sovdeias tvyeiv. Aesch 
Sept. 253 
(cf. La Roche op. cit. p. 77.) 


There is no question here of oblique speech : 
the sentences are direct expressions of 
desire, wherein the nominative would be on 
all analogy to be expected. Why therefore 
have we the accusative? The theory of an 
ellipse will attract only those who have an 
inclination towards easy explanations which 
explain nothing. Delbriick, however, op. cit. 
p. 456, still thinks a word like d0s might be 
dimly thought of (vorschweben). But if no 
word is definitely understood, then we have 
a new idiom: and if so, how old? I think 
it belongs to the Ursprache. 

Now we find an unmistakably analogous 
idiom in the Latin accusative with infinitive 
in exclamations, e.g. Ter. Ade/ph. 237-8. 


hocine incipere Aeschinum 
Per oppressionem ut hance mi eripere postulet ! 


Therefore, if we assume that the primitive 
tongue employed an accusative of the sub- 
ject and predicate in simple acclamations, 
and that such acclamations were used or 
could be used in the special sense of com- 
mands, wishes, expressions of surprise or 
admiration, then the whole question will be 
near solution, Now the Sanskrit provides 
us with just such anidiom. In the Cata- 
pathra Brahmana (Delb. A. S. § 125) and 
also in the Attareya Prahmana (Speyer, Ved. 
u. Sk. Syntax § 30) we have cases, which 
may hereafter be paralleled elsewhere, of an 
accusative of exclamation following the 
particle ed: such are 


éyaya vayrir (d dhatém vrivdm. CC. B. 4.1. 

*» 
3. 4. 

‘Vayu went and lo! Vrtra slain !’ 

’bhitah paricaranta ait pacum eva niran- 
tram cayanam. Ait. Br. 2. 13. 6. 

‘They going about, lo! the sacrificial 
animal lying entrailless !’ 


Attempts have been made to explain 
these as cases of accusative after the prepo- 
sition @+id. But this construction is un- 
exampled except where the accusative pre- 


cedes, and the suggestion is not even men- 
tioned by Speyer in his new Syniaw. On 
the other hand, we may point to analogies 
in other languages. In English ‘him to do 
such a thing’ is the natural and. usual 
expression, of which the corrected form 
with ‘he’ is merely an artificial variant. 
From the Latin Delbriick aptly quotes the 
idiom after en and ecce, as in em tibi 
hominem ! ecce me, em metum, em memoriam, 
en quatiuor avras (Verg. Eel. 5. 65), whence 
came the contractions ellum eccum &e. 
edepol mortalem graphicum, si servat fidem 
Plaut. Psewd. 519. Whether with the ery 
‘Tiberium in Tiberim (Suet. 7tb. 75) a 
definite verb was understood is quite dis- 
putable. ‘lo the same class also belong such 
cases as me miserum, hominem impudicum, 
O puerum pulchrum, & épé deiAatov, and Ar. 
Av. 1269-70, 


i , A , ‘ 4 s B ‘ 

O€LVOV Ye TOV K1/PUKA, TOV Tapa TOUS Bporots 
Nw , , 

olyoprevor, a PNOETOTE VOOTHOEL 7TaXw, 


where the nominative would express a judyz- 
ment and not an exclamation.! These are 
cases of subject and predicate in the accus- 
ative, and, since we have shown that the 
infinitive may be a mere predicate, are 
strictly analogous to an accusative with 
infinitive. Simple accusatives after inter- 
jections, or without them, we of course have 
in Latin, in Greek—where note Ar. Av. 
274 


a c , 
OUTOS W OE TOL 
and Soph. Ant. 441 


a Qs A ‘ , . ‘5 n 

cé Oi), G€, TV VevovTay Els TEdOV Kapa, 
a x ol . aa , , 

dys 1) KaTapVy) py C€OpaKEevat Taoe— 


and also in Sanskrit after dhik (e.g. dhii 
mam ‘shame on me,’ dhini mam vinoda-mrgam 
‘shame on me a pet animal’) and also after 
ha.? 

There is therefore no reason for question- 
ing the great antiquity of the construction. 
The fact being ascertained, we may well 
postpone the inquiry into its explanation. 


1 Mr. Marindin writes tome that he regards roy «qpuka 
as an ace. of refercnec, the noun being taken out of 
its sentence : he compares 4 dv. 651, early Aeydpmevov 
dn Tt Thy GAwmex’, ws . €kOr VOUNTEY 3 : hee ompares 
also ofSa ce ris el, &e. : the sentence is then equiva- 
lent to Sewdy y early ef 5 Kiput x.7.A. I do not find 
this inconsistent with the above, since this very acc. 
of reference would seem to be in its nature exclama- 
tory. 
2'The ace. after vf and pd and in oaths without these 
particles sis of a similar n: ature. So also the phrases, 
Td be péyiorov &c., yvsuny euhy, 7d odv — 
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The limits of the accusative need even after 
Delbriick’s treatise still further discussion. 
But in English also we feel the appropriate- 
ness of the idiom, and we may say that in 
any exclamation the subject, where felt as 
an object, would naturally take the accusa- 
tive: & tadas ey, with a nominative, is 
much nearer to a statement than & eye 
deiAavov, with the case commonly used of 
objects. 

The employment of the infinitive in such 
an idiom is even easier than that of an 
ordinary predicate. For since surprise con- 
sists in the difficulty of combining a subject 
and a predicate, this is more naturally 
expressed by a form, the infinitive, which 
does not state, but suggests the predication : 
‘Prodicus a philosopher !’ is a more violent 
form of expression than ‘ Prodicus to be a 
philosopher.’ Also the dative, as the case 
of something contemplated, renders the 
idiom of easy application to wishes and com- 
mands. [ ascribe to the Ursprache the 
following types :-— 

(1) Poent fugati (sunt &e.) ‘the Cartha- 
ginians (were &c.) defeated.’ 

(2) Poent fugere (sunt &e.) ‘the Cartha- 
ginians proceed to fly.’ 

(3) Poenos fugatos ‘the Carthaginians 
defeated !’ 

(4) Poenos fugere ‘the Carthaginians in 
flight !’ 
of which the last two could perhaps even in 
the earliest times be employed in wishes 
and commands. 

(4) The above considerations have an 
obvious bearing upon the question of the 
dependent accusative with infinitive. It 
follows at once that in that large class of 
cases where the construction is dependent 
upon intransitive verbs (a) of surprise, in- 
dignation, and other emotions, (b) of will 
and desire, the hypotactic construction may 
be simply and directly derived from an 
original parataxis. Thus in the sentences 


(a) vepecon Oy 3 evi Oupa 
Be Hear ; ; 
Eeivov 60a Ovpyow éeheotupev. a 119-120. 
(b) dpdw yap zéxpwrar dpoinv yaiay épedoar. 
S 329 
> 329, 


if we omit the finite verbs, we have still 
left sentences which could stand as ordinary 
expressions of indignation and command. 
We may compare also expressions, common 
in vulgar English, such as ‘It is a shame 
him to have treated us so,’ which are 
patently derived from an earlier parataxis. 
That this is the correct explanation of the 
Greek idiom seems also to appear from the 


character of the Homeric instances, among 
which, if we may judge from the large 
number cited by La Roche (Hom. Unters. ii. 
pp. 17-19), there are practically no cases of 
the ace. c. inf. as subject where the deriva- 
tion from parataxis would be out of place. 
We have no specimens of the type 


> 4 > 7 ~ ~ 
GAnbes eat exelvov oTparnyeiy, 


the introductory words being in all cases 
expressions of feeling, will, or necessity. The 
substantive use of the infinitive, properly 
so-called, is also denied for Homer by 
Delbriick (op. cit. p. 471). The subsequent 
occurrence of this type we could readily 
explain. For in the expression 


aigxpov éotw éxeivov oTpatnyeiv 


since the emotion is already expressed in 
the introductory aicxpov éorw, the ace. ¢. inf. 
would inevitably be felt as a simple predi- 
cation (cf. the English parallel suggested 
above), whence it would be an easy transi- 
tion to 


> , > > A ~ 
adybés eori exeivov oTparynyew 


We shall, however, mention (infra) the 
alternative explanation of this idiom. 

In Latin also the acc. c. inf. is of great 
frequency after expressions of emotion (cf. 
Schmalz § 225), and here also it seems 
reasonable to derive the form 


apparet illum fecisse 
from the form 


pudet illum fecisse. 


The range covered by these explanations 
may be illustrated by the following ex- 
amples :— 


(a) Expressions of emotion in Greek : 


(1) prnoripas ove peyaipw epdev épya 
Bi B 235-6 
LOLOL. a00 . 
(2) plonoev 8 dpa puy Syiwy vot Kvppa 
yeverOa. =P 272, 
(3) 7 od vepeoilLop "Axauous ac xadaav. 
B 296-7. 
(4) c€Bas d€ oe Ovpov ixéo Ow IMar- 
poxdov Tpwnar kvolv peArnOpa yever ba. > 
“yagi 
178-9. 
- a , 
(5) py te Oedv 76 ye SelScOe pyre tw’ av- 
5 ~My — 349 2 
pov owerGar. E 342-5. 
(6) aioypov tou dypov te peveww Kevedv TE 
veesOa. B 298. 
Led >; ‘ > > , » , 2¢ 
(7) aidas 8 av vedv avipa yepatrepov é&e- 
peccOa. vy 24. 
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(8) avin xai 76 pvddocew Tavvvxov eypyo- 
govra. v 52+3. 
(9) rovos éoriy dvinbevra véeecOu. B 291. 


(6) Expressions of will, wish, &e., in 
Greek : 
(1) «ypuxes EAXLyauvov Tos tev. 
(1) «yp Ay eo 
v-b, 
a toGev pota eAos 7 ev Av- 
2) AdoOev porayyedr WAGev rv 
cacbat pirov viov idvra. Q 194-5. 
(3) vetoe d€ of Aaov cov Eeupevra. © 246. 
(4) bpooa xaptrepov dpKov py twa 
ddAov eicecOac Zynvos Bovtyv. Hymn Mere. 
536-8. 
(5) dparac 8 taxiora havijpevat HO Siav. 
I 240, 
(6) dbpovéw 8 diaxpwOyjpeva 75y ’Apyei- 
ovs kat Tpdas. T 98-9. 
7) dbp et ryote Moceddwrn ravodpevov 
f 0 y. 
roA€uoto Ta & mpods Sopar’ ixerOa. O 56-8. 
(8) fg > ge potp’ bd MatpdxXo1o day7- 
val. vv. 
(9) o} oe€otke Kakov os deadiocerOa. 
B 190. 
(10) ré de Set worepeLenevar ’Apyetous. 1 
337-8. 


c) Expressions of emotion in Latin : 
(c) Exp 


It is unnecessary, and might be mislead- 
ing, to quote instances under this head, For 
although the ace. c. inf. is common, and 
indeed regular, after these verbs, e.g. after 
gaudeo, laetor, miror, maestus sum, pudet, 
poenitet, &e. (cf. Schmalz ? § 225), yet it is 
almost equally common after verbs and ex- 
pressions denoting wi//, wish, and the like (7h. 
$$ 227-9); and yet there is no independent 
Latin use of the acc. c. inf. in these senses. 
In fact, the Latin syntax, here as elsewhere, 
represents a more developed stage than the 
Greek, and the dependent «cc. ¢. inf, though 
it may have had various starting points, has 
become substantially a single type. There 
are certainly cases which support the view 
that the language once employed the con- 
struction to convey a definite notion of wi//: 
such a case is the acc. c. inf. after censeo, 
which of itself does not necessarily imply 
will, But we do not find this idiom after 
dico, as in Greek after Xéyw and erov, «e., 
nor could we have it following verbs analo- 
gous to the above éAcyawov, dyyedos 7AOev, 
and others of similar senses. Hence we here 
abstain from quoting examples, numerous 
though they are, of the construction governed 
by verbs of emotion. 

Intimately connected with the preceding 
is a class of cases the bearing of which has 
not been sufficiently considered. I refer to 


ard 
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es 


the ace. c. inf. in consequences. The infini- 
tive by itself is in this usage of considerable 
frequency in Homer, and is doubtless in 
point of antiquity equal to the infinitive of 
purpose. The acc. c. inf. after dore is indeed 
a rarity in the epic, but we have such 
cases as 


Hpas y’ ov mus €ore peOreuevar toAEnov, N. 114, 
and the construction after zpiv and zapos in 


vate d¢ [jdacov zpiv édGety vias "Axara, 

N. 172. 
” a. »* , ¢ LAN ” , 
évOa pe Kip’ ardepoe Tdpos Tad€ Epya yeveo- 


Gat, Z. 348 


In the first class of cases we may without 
difficulty recognise the accusative c. inf. of 
exclamations, either (1) directly, 


‘Us to give up war! that cannot be,’ 
or (2) as a development from the type 
> ¢ > e A , , 
ato Xpov €OTLV npas peOenevar Tro E1010. 


But the cases with zpiv and zapos form a 
special group, requiring a special considera- 
tion. It has been shown (Sturm in Schanz’s 
Beitrdge, iii. pp. 13 sqq.) that the zpiv and 
mdpos originally go adverbially with the main 
verb, and the ace. c. inf. is used in the sense 
of ‘with reference to the coming of the 
Greeks,’ &e.! This apparently anomalous 
construction becomes clear when we observe 
that it is really parenthetical (‘ the Greeks 
to come’). We have, in fact, an instance of 
the idiom which the classical language ex- 
emplifies in the parenthetical phrases, éuot 
doKetv, ws Eros eimreiv, ws ererkalew ene, Ooov ewe 
ye cidévat, Gems y’ eivar (where Oéuis is really 
accusative), and so forth. That such phrases 
are absent from Homer may be due merely 
to stylistic reasons: in essence they appear 
in the zdpos construction. Their interjec- 
tional nature is unmistakable, while their 
relation to the consecutive ace. ¢. inf. appears 
partly by inspection, e.g. in the use of as, 
and partly from the analogy of the Latin 
(ut ita dicam, quod sciam), English (‘so to 
speak’), German (‘so zu sagen’), and other 
languages. ‘Therefore we may well derive 
these phrases, and with them the ace. e. inf. 
after piv, tapos, os, oore, through such an 
interjectional and parenthetical employment 
from the ace. c. inf. of exclamation. Nor 
does the ace. c. inf. of command fail to ap- 
pear: after Gore and éd’ ore introducing 
conditions, as in 

! The ablatival inff. in Sanskrit after purd, ad, &c., 
essentially identical with this, prove the great anti- 
quity of the construction, 
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mrovwivrTa 6poAroyiav mpos Udyynta, dare’ AGn- 

vatos é€etvar Bovrcdoat wept tov MutiAnvaiwr. 

Thue. iii, 28, 
the infinitive is as much an expression of 
will as if é&eivac yép had been written for 
wore e&eivat. 

From this instance we are led to consider 
yet a third case in which a reconsideration 
of grammatical theories seems required. Of 
the acc. c. inf. in consequences no previous 
explanation has been so much as suggested : 
in what follows we have to question the 
theory of ‘ellipse.’ Now if we take such a 
passage as Thuc. viii. 58, 

...€vvOjxar éyévovro év Maudvépov rediy Aa- 
Kedaypoviow Kat TOV Evppdxwv mpos Turoahéepvyv 
kat ‘lepapevnv Kat Tovs Papvaxov Taldas wept TOV 
Baoitéws tpaypdtov Kat Aaxedaipovioy Kai TOV 
Evppdywor. xopav tiv Baoréws don THs ’Acias 
éott Bacréws e€tvat, 
no one will contend that we have in the 
second sentence an ellipse of a verb of de- 
creeing. The acc. c. inf. is a direct form of 
command obliquely employed. But if we 
had 


oOvK nOedov ot BapBapou rots Aakedayroviors 
Tept Tov ToAEwv evdodvat obdeV? Ywpav yap 6o7 
Tns ’Acias ein Bactd€éus eivat, 
it would be claimed that we had an ellipse 
of a verb of saying. The question is of 
interest for two reasons, because it suggests 
a consideration of ellipse in general, and be- 
cause of the analogies in other languages. 
Regarding the first point, we may say that 
there is a grammatical ellipse—which is not 
necessarily the same as a_ psychological 
ellipse—wherever the addition of a word or 
words is required by the grammatical con- 
struction. Here the theory is that the ac- 
cusative (ywpav) is originally governed by a 
verb of saying; which would certainly be 
the case in such a sentence as 

py exeivoy otparnyeiv. 

In the present discussion the comparison of 
the two sentences certainly suggests a doubt 
whether the theory of ellipse will hold. But 
does the English, for instance, favour that 
theory? We might have the following : 


‘Cromwell was unwilling to show mercy 
to any of the defeated party. They were 
men of ungodly character, and had proved 
traitors to every engagement into which 
they had entered.’ 


Here the ‘were’ and ‘had shown’ are his- 
torically ambiguous, but in neither case is 
there any grammatical ellipse. ither they 


are optatives, as in the German idiom, in 
which case they are equivalent to ‘would 
be’ and ‘would have shown’ (‘ might be,’ 
‘might have shown’), and the idiom is semi- 
dramatic. For whereas to quote the actual 
thought ‘they are men’ ‘they have shown’ 
would be entirely dramatic, and to say ‘they 
would appear to him to be men—and to have 
shown’ would be in no degree dramatic, the 
employment of ‘ they were’ for ‘they would 
appear to be’ is midway between the two. 
This idiom corresponds to the Greek optative 
of oratio obliqua. Again, if ‘they were’ 
‘they had shown’ are simple narrative 
tenses, we have again no grammatical, but 
only a psychological ellipse: that these are 
thoughts of Cromwell is implied. This 
second idiom exists in Greek and Latin 
(cf. Tac. Z/ist. iv. ec. 83-4). From this 
and not vice-versa is derived the Homeric 
construction after 67. and the English con- 
struction after ‘that’: ‘he said they were 
mistaken’ is prior to ‘he said that they were 
mistaken,’ 

Of these idioms, therefore, neither supplies 
us with a parallel to the supposed ellipse of 
the Greek. They are both non-oblique forms, 
and their indirectness is not expressed, but 
merely sub-dramatically or dramatically im- 
plied. They offer no real analogy to the 
unannounced accusative with infinitive, which 
we at first sight regard as of a similar nature. 

Such an analogy we could have only if the 
English could omit the verb of declaring in 
the sentence ‘he declared them to be traitors,’ 
and say ‘Them to be traitors’ as an unan- 
nounced indirect quotation. This we cannot 
do, and it is distinctly difficult to suppose 
that the Greeks and Latins could. It may 
indeed be said that the type 


ik ie — . 
adnbes €OTLVY EKELVOV OTPATHYELY; 
being derived from 
»” > an 
Edy Exelvov OTpAaTNYEL, 


shows an intermediate stage. But we have 
already suggested a different derivation for 
the former, and if it is objected that the 
identical sense of the ace. c. inf. in the two 
cases forbids us to separate them, we must 
reply that in language an identical sense is 
frequently conveyed by distinct grammatical 
types, and if the analogy of sense (kata wuve- 
ow) has in various cases violated the gram 
matical distinction, this is an exceptional 
occurrence which has in each instance to be 
proved, 

[ therefore propose to regard this unan- 
nounced ace. c. inf. as in its nature dramatic 
—which we must feel this ‘neat and delight- 
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ful’ idiom to be—and in fact of an exclama- 
tory origin. The Sanskrit é¢ dhatdm vrirdm, 
the Greek dewov ye Tov KijpuKa, are exclama- 
tory forms not necessarily implying indigna- 
tion or even great surprise, but merely 
emphatic novelty, and are strictly analogous 
to our newspaper headings, ‘Great battle in 
South America: the Chilians victorious!’ 
and the like. ‘To what case the English 
feeling would assign the nouns in these ex- 
pressions is certainly doubtful ; nor is it any 
more clear how the Latin or Greek would 
render them. But this much we may cer- 
tainly say: since every exclamation is an 
abbreviated predication,! the cases found in 
it must be precisely those which the complete 
predication would have contained. There- 
fore the above are nominative or accusative 
expressions according as they are felt to 
mean ‘the Chilians are stated to be vic- 
torious’ or ‘think of the Chilians as vic- 
torious.’ This distinction appears in a 
familiar idiom of the ancient languages. In 
what is termed apposition to the sentence, 

e.g. : 

(a) with nominative, 
Adyot 8’ év dAAHALCW ef PpdHovr Kako, 
pvraé ehéyxov didaxa. 
Soph. Ant. 259-60. 
ixérat 0 ovtes ’Ayopatov Avis 
Biafoperba, Kat otéedy puaiverat, 
moe 7 dvedos Kat Oey dtysta. 
Kur. /ler. 69-71. 
(6) with accusative, 


‘EXevny xtavopev, MeveXéw Avayv zeKpav. 
Kur. Or. 1105; ef. ll. 961-2, 
Aesch. Choeph. 1. 199. 


manu intentantes, causam discordiae et 
initium armorum. 
Tae. Ann. 1. 27. 
pars ingenti subiere feretro, triste minis- 
terium. 
Verg. Aen. vi. 222-3. 


the phrases in apposition are accusative or 
nominative in form according as they are re- 
garded as objects or subjects, which is practi- 
cally identical with the usual statement that 
they are accusative or nominative accordingas 
the verb is active or passive. That the accu- 
sative in these cases is exclamatory is not at 
all disproved by showing that they are some- 
times (cf. Conington ad Aen. vii. 222-3) of a 
cognate nature. For any accusative, cognate 
or otherwise, may by occasional or regular 
disconnection with any particular verb be 


1 Not however to be confused with aposiopesis, 
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employed in exclamation. Between the 
looser kinds of cognate accusative and excla- 
mations it is impossible to draw a definite 
line. 

Returning now to the Greek sentence :— 

otk HOeXov of BapBapot rots Aakxedatpoviots 
rept TOV woXNewv évoovvat ovoev" xXopav yap oon 
tis ‘Actas ein Baorréws elvan. 

I propose to regard the ace. ¢. inf. xopav... 
eivat aS an exclamation put dramatically into 
the mouth of the BapBapor :— 

The Barbarians refused to make to the L. 
any concessions touching the cities. The 
country, as much as appertained to Asia, the 
king’s! 

The accusative is employed in these ex- 
clamations because the thing named is con- 
ceived of objectively. The result therefore 
of this reasoning is practically identical 
with the common theory...... , Viz. that the 
accusative is governed by an implied transi- 
tive. But theoretically and _ historically 
there is a considerable difference. For 
whereas Goodwin ($ 757) and others would 
supply a definite verb, €Aeyov or an equiva- 
lent, we supply only the notion of objectivity. 
According to the common theory the ace. c. 
inf. is merely a clipped expression, having 
no quality but brevity and unsupported by 
definite analogies or historical evidence. To 
us it has, like so many other cases of oratio 
obliqua, a dramatic quality, and a close rela- 
tion to independent idioms, the parenthetic 
accusative with infinitive, namely, and other 
exclamatory constructions, and thirdly the 
employment of the acc. ¢. inf. after wore. 
Probably it was originally confined to short 
sentences, and only later adapted to speeches 
of considerable length. 

We must now consider two objections. 
The first refers to the personal pronouns: 
If we have in reality simply an exclamation 
of the speaker, ought we not then to retain 
the pronouns which he would use? Must 
we not have 

oe GOuKety 
in place of 
éxeivov douxecy 4 


This objection may be put aside by a refer- 
ence to the above remarks regarding other 
semi-dramatic and midway idioms. The other 
objection is to the effect that we ought 
according to the above theory to have adrov 
in the type 


abtos yup THv TOAW TALCTA HpeAjoAL. 


With éy« in place of atrds the construction 
would have an analogy in the Homeric nom. 
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c. inf. in wishes (v. supra): and moreover 
the same idiom is found in adore sentences 
and elsewhere, to the influence of which 
cases we may ascribe the nominative here. 

Therefore the essential facts regarding 
this Greek and Latin idiom are (1) that it 
has no parallel in modern languages, and 
(2) that it is of an exclamatory and semi- 
dramatic nature. The latter characteristic 
is shared by oblique quotations in other 
languages. 

Regarding the accusative with infinitive 
in general, the criticisms which we make on 
the accepted explanations are practically to 
the effect that they ‘hunt the good with one 
idea.’ The final dative, the final and the 
epexegetic infinitive, have certainly a part in 
the development of the construction, e.g. in 
the type mentioned by Brugmann in his 
Griechische Grammatik? § 170. But we 
ought not therefore to overlook the predica- 
tive dative and the predicate infinitive, and 
independent constructions where the idiom 
in question is found. A type so deeply 
ingrained in both Latin and Greek has been 
produced not from a single progenitor, but 
by the concurrence of a variety of usages 
tending in one and the same direction. 

The nominative with infinitive requires a 
few further remarks. In the type 


” | ~ 
Epy avtos oTparnyew 


the nominative is usually ascribed to an 
attraction. Doubtless this is essentially the 
case. But here again the construction had 
its inception in Indo-European times. This 
is proved by the very ancient Sanskrit idiom 
which we find illustrated by Delbriick Altind 
Syntax § 220. 


a: os a , o 
Avikrito akanisam pinar yan R.V. 4, 24. 9 


is literally ‘not having sold, I was glad going 
back.’ But the most familiar case is that 
of manyate : 


surpa vai jiryanto ’manyata. T.S. 1.5.4. 1. 
‘the serpents growing old thought’ 
z.e. ‘thought they were growing old’ 
vivedimadrmano manyamdnasya mdrma. 
R, V. 3. 32. 4. 
‘found the vital part of him who deemed 
himself without a vital part.’ 


Thus we may trace the idiom as follows :— 


(1) (a) Néorwp éori ynpackov. 
(6) Néorwp éori ynpdcxew | 


Néorwp ynpacKeww | 


(2) (a) Néorup oterar (manydle) yypdcxwy. 
(6) Néorwp oierar ynpackewv. 

(5) (a) Néorwp evxerat (pot) yupdoKev. 
(6) Néorwp evxerar (pyot) yopackew. 


The two types 2 (a) and 3 (a), though not 
indeed common in Greek, are perfectly ad- 
missible, and occur in 


voute dvipa ayabov aroxteivwv. Xen. An. vi. 
a . 


ov yap evrvxav dpyvycopa. Eur. Ale. 1158. 


for which and other instances v. Goodwin 
M. and 7.2 § 910. The infinitive is there- 
fore not epexegetic, but predicative. 

Lastly, it will be convenient to refer to a 
construction which might be urged in sup- 
port of the theory of an ellipse in the case 
of the unannounced accusative with infini- 
tive. This is the unannounced optative 
exemplified in Soph. Phi, 615-8 


imérxeTo 
n s 
tov avdp ’Axatots Tovde Sywoe aywv 
»” ‘ , ye , , 
olowto pev partic? Exovovov AaPwv, 
> ‘ , Ni »” 
ei pay Odor 6) akovta- 


Goodwin § 675, 2 adds Plato Phaedo 95 D. 
If we have here an omission of é€Aeyev dru, an 
important analogy exists in support of the 
theory of ellipse before the accusative with 
infinitive. Further, the cases with 67 apart 
from a verb of saying (Goodwin § 695. 1) 
may be regarding as favouring the ellipse in 
the former case. 

It is not necessary to enter very far into 
a discussion of this point, since the matter is 
really stated with admirable simplicity by 
Brugmann Gk. Gr.” § 167. But it may be 
convenient for the sake of clearness to put 
the theory in the form most suitable for our 
present purpose. The optative of indirect 
statement is derived from the optative of 
indirect question, of which we have many 
instances in Homer, e.g. 


, 
dAAjAovs 7’ eipovTo, Tis Ein Kau TOHeV EOor p 368. 
, 7 , , ? , 
Erapous mpolew rubéabat idvtas, oitwes avéepes 


elev. x 100-1. 


The optative is here potential, ‘who he 
might be’ ‘what men they might be,’ and 
its employment is due to the state of uncer- 
tainty involved in the question. 

A second stage is reached in Od, xxiv. 
235-8, 


, € 8 »” 4 , ‘ . 4 
peppynpiée 0 erecta Kata ppeva Kat Kata Ovpdv 
: . ‘pig pee 
Kvooat Kal TEepipvvat €ov TaTép’, Noe Exacta 
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oe ec ,¢9 29 G - 

ELTELV, WS EX\Bor KQUt LKOLT €S matpioa yatav, 
a , ° , 

7 Tpar efepeoito €KACTO. Te TELpHT ALTO. 


Here, though the os €or actually depends 
upon ¢izeiv, we yet have the idea of doubt 
present in peppyprée, however little it really 
affects the connection of cizety as. The 
final stage is found in the Hymn to Venus 
213-5, 

> , 97 
elwev 5€ exaoTa 


e ” > , ‘ F 4 »” , 
as €ot dBavatos Kai aynpaos nuata Tavra, 


where &s is practically equivalent to dre (cf. 
Goodwin § 671, Monro ? § 306). The idea 
of doubt has entirely disappeared. 

This development may be thus explained. 
In an interrogative or dubitative sentence, 
since the interrogation or doubt itself implies 
« variety of possibilities, the potentiality of 
the mood is inevitably weakened by becoming 
tautological. Between ‘who can he be?’ 
and ‘who is he?’ there is nothing like the 
difference which exists between ‘it is he’ 
and ‘it may be he.’ We can therefore un- 
derstand how a dependent zés €AGou ; ‘ how 
he can have come’ was used as practically 
equivalent to was 7AGev; ‘how he came.’ 
Then by an attraction peppyyjpisev ds dAOor 
gives rise to an idiom peppypiéev eizeiy cs 
eAdor, and finally eirev cs CABou.! 

What then has happened? In the words of 
Brugmann /.c, ‘the optative has through the 
influence of the governing verb assumed a 
subjective colour and lost its original sense 
of uncertainty. A shifting of sense has 
taken place and the mood assumed a new 
function belonging only to subordinate sen- 
tences.’ But since it is the mood which has 
assumed a new tinge and since the ds has 
become a mere joint equivalent to dz, there 
arises the double possibility (1) of using the 
mood in the new sense independently, (2) of 
using it after dr. Of these the second is 
logically posterior, since 67, a simple link, 
can @ffect no construction at all, and as soon 
aus ws becomes equivalent to 6m, the in- 
dependent use virtually exists. Therefore ¢ 
is incorrect in any particular case of un- 
announced optative to assume an ellipse of 
eXeyov drt, since the mood itself is a sufficient 
vehicle for the idea of oblique statement. We 
need no more assume an ellipse of dre in 
Sophocles, than an ellipse of zés in Homer 
Od. xxiv. 238 (supra). There is, in short, no 
special ellipse, but a conventional oblique 
acceptance of the mood. 

1 After a verb meaning ‘explain’ the optative 
might be again exact ; hence perhaps the use after 
‘say.’ 
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This reasoning may be enforced by an 
example. In Herod. IV. c. 135 we read 


c 4 »” > , 4 9 

ot d€ avOpwrot dobeveins pev EiveKev Karte- 

, , ~h col QC QC a8 > ‘ ‘ 
Aizovro, mpopac.os be tHade SyAadi) adros pev 

“ spikes a ; 

oiv TO Kabapd Tod oTpatod émOjcecOar pédrAXot 

cal e “- 
roiat SKvOyor, otro dé 1d otpardredov TodTov 

, 

TOV xpovov protaTo. 


Here, so far from having an ellipse of eAeyev 
671, we have an equivalent for these words 
in the historian’s ‘ironical’ dyAady. 

So much for the external history of this 
construction. But it is yet necessary to add 
something concerning its real significance. 
What the mood says is a potentiality, wéAXor 
‘he might be about to,’ but what it means is 
a fact ‘he said “Iam about to.”’ The truth 
is that wéAXor does not correspond at all to 
pedro, § T am about,’ but to pedrXrAouyut ‘IT might 
be about.’ This may be supported as follows. 
In the sentence 


, ” 7 »” 
GAAjAous 7” eipovto tis ein Kat 7dOev €dOor, 
p 368, 


the dependent ris ety does not syntactically 
correspond to ris éotw ; ‘who is het’; but to 
a tis ein? ‘who might he be?’, the vague- 
ness of which form of speech leads to its 
preference in Oratio Obliqua. Nevertheless 
it is by the linguistic convention understood 
that the question was tis e?; similarly péAAor 
syntactically implies only péAAoyu, but the 
speaker wnderstands the word used to have 
been peAAw. Therefore there exists a precise 
analogy between this idiom and the accusa- 
tive with infinitive in unannounced oratio 
obliqua: for—to take the instance which 
was employed above pp. 378, col. 1,sqgq.—what 
the Barbarians really said was a simple state- 
ment y#pa—eor, but in order to help us in 
dramatically regarding them as the speakers, 
the writer uses a form implying that they 
exclaimed xwpav—eivat. 

We thus arrive in connection with the 
unannounced optative at the conclusions 
which we drew in connection with the un- 
announced ace. c. tf. If these are not 
mistaken, a common conception of oratio 
obliqua requires to be completely reversed. 
For whereas it is often understood that in 
oratio obliqua we have a modification by the 
reporter of words uttered by those whom he 
names, it now appears that from a strictly 
grammatical or syntactical point of view 
oblique speech consists of comments by the 
reporter dramatically ascribed to the subject 
or subjects. This conclusion seems to me in 

2 Cf. rls Aéyor ; Goodwin, § 242, 
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any case both logically and historically un- 
avoidable. Logically, because, if the essence 
of oratio obliqua is a change of persons, then 
the essence of oratio obliqua is a change of 
speakers, 7.e. from the original spokesman to 
the narrator. Every statement must have 
grammatically some speaker, and there is no 
third alternative. What then actually 
happens? Some languages have no oratio 
obliqua, and avoid all difficulty by repeating 
the words actually used, i.e. by a complete 
dramatization. Others, finding this too 
cumbrous, develope oblique statement, in 
doing which they are of course obliged to 
make use of the idioms which they already 
possess: a sub-dramatic hypothesis is adopted, 
under which the reporter virtually says to 
his hearers ‘I will make certain comments 
in the same persons, moods, tenses &c., as I 
might use in comments originating with 
myself: but you must with the necessary 
corrections in the point of view ascribe them 
to the persons mentioned’ ;! In this process 

1 The reporter in fact corresponds to the character 
in the drama, who when A says to B ‘You have 
insulted me’ repeats with a glance at the audience 
‘He has insulted him,’ meaning that A says B has 
insulted him. 


two incidents occur : (1) the exact expressions 
originally used can only approximately be 
represented, (e.g. weAAou representing strictly 
not peAdAw but péAAoy), and (2) the actual 
usages of the language receive a twist which 
results in a virtually new type, of which the 
chief peculiarity is what we might, with 
reference to ‘relative time,’ term relative 
modality: thus ~éAAo, which literally means 
‘he might be intended,’ comes to mean ‘he 
may then have been intended,’ hence ‘he may 
then from X’s point of view have been in- 
tended’ ‘he was then from X’s point of view 
intended.’ Precisely therefore as in the case 
of ‘relative time’ a reference to a second 
time is inserted, so ‘relative modality ’ is 
produced by an implied reference to a second 
point of view beside that of the narrator. 
For this reason indirect discourse is a new 
departure in the languages where it is found, 
and deserves in every case to receive a 
special treatment. In English grammars 
this seems unfortunately'to be for the most 
part lacking ; whence the necessity for these 


explanations. 
F, W. Tuomas. 





EIN NEUER CODEX DES PAANIUS. 


(Mit neuen unedirten Fragmenten aus der griechischen Uebersetzung des Futropius.) 


Der Codex No. 812 des Iwironklosters 
auf dem Berge Athos, ein Bombycinus in 4° 
aus dem xiv. Jahrhundert, enthilt f. 17-98" 
ein Traktat unter dem Titel IHlaaviov 
petadpacts THs EvTpoTiov pupaixns toroptas. 
“Eppaveia THs poopaixns ioropias yw €ypaev 
edtpor.os, 7) O€ Hpacis Tataviov. 

Es ist die bekannte griechische Ueber- 
setzung des Breviariums des Eutropius durch 
Piianius, welche zuerst 1590 von Sylburgius 
und dann wiederholentlich von Anderen 
herausgegeben worden ist.! Allen diesen 
Ausgaben lag nur ein und dasselbe Apo- 
graphon zu grunde, welches Sylburgius vom 
Franz Pithoeus erhalten hatte. Der Codex 
selbst gelangte aber nach vielen Schicksalen 


11678 von Christophorus Cellarius, 1703 von 
Thomas Hearne, 1729 von Sigeb. Haverkamp, 1736 
von Christian Friedrich Schmid, 1762 von Heinrich 
Verheyk, 1763 von einem Anonymus zu Braun- 
schweig, 1780 von J. Fried. Salom, Kaltwasser und 
zuletzt 1807 nebst einer neugriechischen U ebersetzung 
von Neophytos Dukas zu Wien in der griechischen 
Druckerei von Georg Vendotos. 


nach Miinchen, und ist der Monacensis 
CCXITI. 

Kein einziger Codex des Piianius war 
ausser demselben bisher bekannt ; es fehlte 
daher noch immer der Schluss der griechis- 
chen Uebersetzung des Piianius, welcher im 
Monacensis vermisst wird, und ein Theil 
des VI. Buches, welcher der zweiten Hiilfte 
des 9 (7) Capitels, dem ganzen 10 (8) und 
dem ersten Stiicke des 11 (9) des Eutropius 
entspricht. 

Im Codex vom Iwironkloster, worin der 
den Piianius enthaltende Theil mit Blittern 
von Johannes von Antiocheia und einem 
anonymen Stiick aus der riémischen Gesch- 
ichte vermengt ist, befindet sich nun 
gliicklicherweise der ganze mitten im Werke 
bisher fehlende Theil, so wie auch die Fort- 
setzung der im Monacensis unvollendeten 
Uebersetzung. Dieselbe reicht aber nicht 
ganz bis zum Schlusse, denn es fehlt auch hier 
wieder gerade das letzte Stiick des Schlusses. 
Immerhin gewinnen wir auch hierin mehr 
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als die Hiilfte des bisher fehlenden Schluss- 
theils. Interessant ist es nun zu bemerken, 
dass die letzten im Athous vorhandenen 
Zeilen des Piianius sich nicht am Schlusse 
eines Blattes befinden, noch bricht der Text 
etwa dadurch ab, dass die folgenden Blitter 
ausgefallen seien. Dieses ist nicht der Fall ; 
dagegen finden wir sowohl in der zweiten 
Hiilfte der Riickseite des letzten Blattes des 
Piianius (f. 92") als auch in den darauf 
kommenden bis zum Anfang des zweiten 
Theiles des Codex (f. 937-98"), worin Dio 
Cassius enthalten ist, in unmittelbarer Folge 
der auf uns gekommenen letzten Zeilen der 
Uebersetzung des Eutropius und ohne jede 
Unterbrechung ein Fragment aus einem 
anscheinlich neuen Autor. Des Anfangs 
bar, ohne in Zusammenhang mit dem 
Schlusse des Eutropius zu stehen, ist das- 
selbe ein Stiick rémischer Kaisergeschichte, 
welches mit den letzwilligen Verfugungen 
Caesars anhebt. 

Dieser Codex, schon 1880 von mir in 
meinen Katalog der griechischen Hand- 
schriften des Heiligen Berges eingetragen, 
sollte von mir spiitermal genauer untersucht 
werden. Aus Griinden aber, welche es zu 
lang wiire hier auseinanderzusetzen, kam ich 
selbst bei meiner Athosreise im Sommer 
1895 nicht dazu. Was aber mir selbst nicht 
gelang, ist auf mein Verlangen durch meinen 
Schiiler Dr. phil. Philipp Georgandas, z. Z. 
Director des Athener Volksschullehrersemi- 
nars, meinen treuen Gefihrten auf beiden 
Athosreisen, im vorigen Sommer ausgefiihrt 
worden. Georgandas hat meinem Auftrage 
gemiiss sowohl den ganzen Text des Piianius 
verglichen als auch die im Monacensis 
fehlenden Theile und die mit der Ueber- 
setzung des Eutropius vermengten fremden 
Bliitter genau abgeschrieben. 

Indem ich nun auf eine andere Gelegenheit 
die Publication der in demselben athonischen 
Codex aufgefundenen Fragmente des Johan- 
nes von Antiocheia und der anonymen 
rémischen Geschichte verweise, bin ich schon 
hier in der Lage, Alles auf Piianius beziiglich 
herauszugeben, Es sind 

I. Ein Verzeichniss der Anfinge der 
Bliitter des Athous in dem den Piianius 
enthaltenden Theile mit Verweisung auf die 
Seiten der Ausgabe von Kaltwasser (Gotha, 
1780). 

II. Die Resultate der Collation desselben 
Codex zum Texte derselben Ausgabe. Dabei 
ist zu bemerken, dass zwar Georgandas den 
Codex mit der ihm mitgegebenen, mir einzig 
und allein zu Gebote stehenden Ausgabe von 
Dukas verglichen; da aber dieselbe in 
aussergriechischen Bibliotheken wohl sel- 


tener aufzutreiben ist, habe ich es vor- 
gezogen, seine Collation mit der Ausgabe 
von Kaltwasser nachzuvergleichen. Der 
léblichen Direktion der K. K. Hof.- und 
Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen, welche die 
Giite hatte, mir das Buch zu diesem Zwecke 
gefilligst nach Athen auszuleihen, spreche 
ich hier meinen besten Dank aus. 

III. Der bisher wunedierte Text des 
Piianius aus dem VI. Buche des Eutropius 
(VI. 9-11), welecher die bei Kaltwasser (s. 
104) mit * * * bezeichnete Liicke ganz 
ausfiillt. 

IV. Die unedierte Fortsetzung am 
Schlusse (Eutropius X. 11-16). 

Diesen beiden neuen Fragmenten gegen- 
iiber habe ich den Text des Kutropius nach 
der Ausgabe von Dietsch (Leipzig, 1875) 
gegeniibergestellt. 

Zuletzt bemerke ich dass die Vergleichung 
des Athous manchen. Beitrag zur Verbes- 
serung des Textes in den Ausgaben liefert, 
oder interessante Varianten bietet. Das 
Wichtigste darunter stelle ich hier zusam- 
men : 

Kaltwasser Seite 18, Zeile 17—Seite 19, 
Zeile 1 rod Biov tiv tedevtnv edéSato Tap’ 
“Ayxov uiav M (onacensis):! ird trav dyxov 
taldwv dvnpeOn I (wereticus). 

20, 2. VaBiav kai Sveooav tiv Tlopyriav 
M: yoBiov riv wopyrtiay Kat oveooay I. 

21, 19. wepatoupevny petprwrépay M : repac- 
ovpevny wore petpiwtepay I. 

39, 9-10. ayouv tynntns M: desunt I. 

58, 6. Kal tv vikyny dua totro M : da todo 
kat tTHv vin I, 

60, 16. éwi tov TeBpwov M: epi tov 
tipepw I. 

60, 22-23. wévre kat etxoot M: wévre Kat 
oxo I. 

62, 25-63, 1. aixirdpevos dravtes Stexpyjoato 
M: aikirdpevor aravtas Stexpyoarto I, 

71, 4. éxedOciv M: azedGety I. 

73, 18. bro o7ovo. (1) M ‘ broomTovoous I. 

106, 3-4. wapeduxey éavtov moprniw ev 
dptagdrov hpovptw dexdtw kat Extw onpeio Tod 
oTpatowcdov dréxovTos TOD TopTHLoV TOD dpTa- 
Edtov gpovpiov déxa Kal €& oradéiors. 70 Oe 
dptagatov dpovpiov qv Tov tTrypavov I. 

107, J. Swdavijxny M: owdavyv jv I (seri- 
bendum Swdavyviv). 

153, 11. orparidrov imeEyyaye M: otpa- 
Twwtav abtov imeEnyaye I. 

167, 1. Kai rov yadkov popdodtvres M: kai 
ot Tov xadxov popdorrtes I. 

1 Sowohl hier als in dem weiter unten mitgetheil- 
ten Gesammtresultate der Collation verstehen sich 
die Lesarten des Monacensis nach den Angaben von 
Kaltwasser, deren Verantwortlichkeit ich nicht 
iibernehmen kann, da ich diesen Codex nicht selbst 
nachverglichen habe. 
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167, 7. Kai &x ris yepovoias M: Kai rav éx 
THs yepovaias 1. 

170, 15-17. kat dia 76 tév éppatwv yevope- 
vov maGos M: Kai OvyoKxe tov tpdrov Tovde: 
erippons aito Tov dupatwv yevouerys I. 

170, 18. d€ppata M: d€ppacr I. 

172, 11. yropifopevos M : yvopysos I. 

174, 21. kai atirds AvoxAytiavis M: kat 
avtos 6€ duoKAntiavds I. 

176, 18. éavrov peéxpis M: Eavrov tov 
pexprs I. 

178, 10. xeporovotvrar M : Kai xetporovodv- 
rat I. 

178, 19. rod Baoiriéws M: tiv tod Bao 

A€ws I. 

181, 9. émayyéANer M: drayyéAAc I. 

188, 2-3. BAdByyv in loco mutilo M addidit 
Sylburgius: @ypiav I. 

188, 4. dAdo... M: dAdodvAous I. 


I. 


ANFANGE DER BLATTER Im ATHOUS. 


f. 1 v rods dy|jdpas 15, 10. 

f.2 x BaotXelar||rotvAXos 17, 1. 
f. 2 v popnrleiondGe 18, 13. 

f. 7 r Hriléri 20, 9. 

f. 7 v xaillrjs 22, 10. 

f.8 x émPdddovral\rp 24, 5. 

f. 8 v puxpor||torepov 26, 7. 

f. 9 x otparov.||kai 28, 7. 

f.9 v pereBrAnOnoav.||"Armos 30, 5. 
f. 10 v adris||katadedyorres 32, 4. 
f. 10 v avray|léerri. 34, 4-5, 

f. 15 x d\|vexyoas 55, 15. 

Ff. 15 v eixoorov||yeyovis 37, 8. 

f. l6r aita||Pavarov 38, 18. 

fF. 16 v Arrarad|riv 40, 1. 

f1l7r ovTos||7Uppou 41, fl 

f. 17 v dudol\bpdvws 42, 15-16. 

f. 18 r €vorxoulravres 43, 24, 

f. 18 v Lvppoullairov 44, 29. 

f. 19 vr woAepos.||ro7e 46, 19-20. 
f. 19 v cvv7Geaal|zpooayopever 48, 3. 
f. 20 r xatarovticavtes||rov 49, 7. 
f. 20 v zollAcucors 50, 2. 

f. 21 vr ép|lrAnoartes 51, 13. 

f. 21 v pyyotAos||Kacroe 52, 15. 

i ha ee ee 

f. 22 v pollmator 54, 19. 

f. 23.9 yevéoOauloirw 56, 1, 

f. 23 v ov|ldevt 57, 13. 

f. 24r dvexpyraro.|\epeens 58, 15. 
f. 24 v oxavias:||ryBepros 59, 23. 
f. 25 x dapool|doxyros 61, 5. 

f. 25 v olllvew 62, 12. 

f. 26 r xeporornbeis||repit 63, 16. 
f. 26 v ywAdous.||kat 64, 18, 

f. 27 r xapxyl|doviwy 66, 1. 


.. 


27 Vv 
28r 
28 v 
29 r 
29 v 
30r 
30 v 
3lr 
3lv 
32 r 
32 Vv 
337 
33 Vv 
34r 
34 Vv 
35 7r 
35 Vv 
36r 
36 Vv 
37 Yr 
37 Vv 
38 r 
38 Vv 
39 r 
39 Vv 
40r 
40 v 
4lr 
4lv 

r 
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Vv 
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45 r 
45 
46 1 
46 Vv 
47 1 
47 v 
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Vv 
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48 
48 
49 
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50 


dracw)||aréduxe 67, 10. 
épyots.||ratra 68, 16. 
pevllotv zAoKy 70, 5. 
rovs||aixuaddrovs 71, 11. 
ovzrw||rporepov 72, 13. 


brooroveovs.||OprapBevwv 73, 18. 


meévre||uvpiace 75, 9. 
Baowreis|\rjs 76, 10. 
avrov||xAuddas 77, 13. 
Katal|rov 79, 5. 
avrov||kai 80, 14. 
é||roinoe 82, 1. 
rousnviletra 83, 8. 
tel|Aevratov 84, 22. 
mapnoav.||yrrnOn 85, 15 
trepillexabécOnoav 87, 3. 
pu||wacous 87, 26. 
tO||uapiov 89, 7. 
popatou|da 90, 1. 

kip Bpot|kat 90, 22. 
moAepos||ws 91, 13. 
dvedun||7oAenos 92, 13. 
wppyoe||rpos 93, 11. 
avral|kai 94, 2. 
eAeou|rpets 94, 21. 
otciay réllrod 95, 16. 
paxars|irn 96, 9. 
kai|'racns 97, 4. 
mapwovres|iert 97, 3. 
evredber||pepoovtes 99, 10. 
réXos.||ev 100, 14. 
dljorv 102, 1. 
oivopaor||opvgavres 102, 22. 
dvex||ryoato 103, 19. 
aipeu|roAw 104, 15. 
pal|xyswrary desunt M. 
kpatnoas||bev 104, 16. 


> ppdaryr||wera 105, 16. 
7 av&is||ereOnxey 106, 8. 
r ris\ladrys 107, 15. 


eg|laxocvocT® 108, 5. 


» ze|parov 109, 3. 


xat||rov 109, 23-24. 


r ovros||épodou 110, 17. 


orparevpal|karadirov 111, 13. 
6||roparyjeos 112, 1. 
tov||\pyepovev 112, 21. 
évedpas||exuv On 115, 15. 
vyyv.|iratra 114, 11. 
ouppul|Savres 115, 12. 
Hyepoves|irns 116, 19, 


» éxta||Biavos 117, 13. 


eixooaetis|\poBw 118, 11. 


- edildv 119, 8. 


ytTnpeve.||eravedOdvra 120, 8. 
tis||pAucias 121, 3. 
kabapOevral|roAguwv 122, 1. 
adeAcpevos||iuypous 123, 14. 
aravrwv||éAaBe 124, 2. 


P Kapravias||€BdopyKovrTa 124, 19. 
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pyoilkai 125, 14. 
rov||rAavriov 126, 11. 
piA\\rdtwv 127, 19. 
reXevtnoavros|eredymep 128, 17. 
perallrovrov 129, 14. 
doveds|leé 130, 8. 
movetcOau|ra 131, 4. 
pupretoPaul|de oa Y 
Baoi||Actas 132, 
peyaro||poxiav 133, 18. 
pwpyl|kara 134, 13. 

a 135, 6. 
oxetrLdcat||kai 136, 10. 
Adywv|7) 137, 7. 
otparnyav||kai 138, 1. 
avOpdtwr||rod 138, 19. 
pev|leyévero 139, 20. 
ér||Boordpw 140, 18. 
KatakexAmevys||7) 142, 7. 
nntrqnmapeibaphens 142, 2 
Baorrciav||ddpravos 143, 21. 
aracav||kai 145, 9. 
rapray|\aréxwov 146, 3. 
del|tpia 147, 1. 
tiv||appeviav 147, 21. 
orwikois|lreradevjevos 149, 5. 
mapal|Badvcobar 150, 8. 
dzro||dodvac 151, 9. 
doeAyeiats||kara 152, 13. 
npracev|leripavyns 153, 14. 
tupav||yjoavra 154, 17. 
Exatov|lonpuetors 155, 9. 
Biov||BacWetoas 156, 11. 
pevliro 157, 7 
avykAnrou||uy 158, 4. 
Aap! impos 159, 4. 
iradiav||nyaye 160, I. 
aipiAdtavod||orparevovow 160, 20. 
ka||reynpacev 161, 20. 
kal|\rapdxwva 162, 13. 
tote||pacas 163, 8 
éorrellptors 164, 13. 
kptoews||ov 165, 12. 
év|\Petvar 166, 9. 

repil|ro 167, 4. 

év|deEua 168, 6. 
wroAemu|kov 169, 2 
avra||rns 170, 5. 
teXeuTyV\\arpus 171, 5 
kail|wera. 171, 25. 
nuvahapdibilve 73, 1. 
Baovrclas||kat 174, 3, 
padiora||Baputarns 175, 3. 
avrov||kat 175, 16. 
Tis\|\aXoupyidos 176, 22. 
ddeAor||kat 177, 15. 
trapeAOuv'|loiketov 178, 14-15. 
éxet||Onrep 179, 17. 
ToA\|unpatos 180, 17. 


pacoaXia||rapackevalopevos te 181, 12. 


(e) 
(o's) 
or 


moAepor|lev 182, 7 

: mporepov||i) ‘+% 3-4, 
du||peds 184, 2 

; pe cea 185, 15. 
kata|\rarwpov 186, 19. 

* rupavvycavtal|kara 187, 17. 
aoxowas||ov desunt M. 

: eidev|laixucAwrov desunt M. 
maons||rore desunt M. 
péwrl|kat yap desunt M. 


Il. 
CoLLATION DES ATHOUS. 


11, 2 petov re. 18, 2 fwpvdros. 14, 5 
moyaivovet, 9-10 wetorov te, 11 evevnxoors, 
12 éavrod. 15, 2 cevaropas, 13 éprayiy. 
16, 3 pwpvtrAdrov, 8 cevaropes, 15 Anoral twés, 
17 tepa re. 17, 1 rotAAos. 18, 13 TpOTOS 
ve. 18, 17—19, 1 rod Biov THY teAevTiVv 
30 7¢ ,” ena e ‘ a »” 
ed€fato map’ “Ayxov vidv M: td trav dyKov 
ratdwv avnpeOy 1. 20, 2 TaBiav cai Svecoav 
tiv Uopunriav M: yaBiav tHv wopnriav Kat 

: : ‘eee ! 
ovecoav I, 4 ev addidit Sylburgius: deest 


MI. 5 dpdewv, 7 tiv dpxiv addidit Sylbur- 
gius: desunt MI. 21 airjs pro dvra Cell. 


recte suspicaverat Sylburgius ut Idocet. 19 
TEPALOULEVHV WOTE pepe 23, 1 fwpator 
TavTy TH paxyn, O éracay, 9 wovABwov, 20 
magne av. 24, 3 eats, 7 TOVTKOAW. 
25, 2 icov, 3 evatw. 26, 2 airos M: airy, 
ws recte supposuit Sylburgius, I. ducraropi, 
16 airwpevw addidit Sylburgius: deest MI. 
27, 1 dréoyev, 2 aitd, 3 oiovei twas, 4 rAHfis, 
8 Bodrovckor, 16 Bovdrovocxois, by MI: euedre 
Sylburgius. 28, 4 Berovdlav, 16 détoxpéews, 
20 yivera. 29, 3 dAxidov (et 80, 7), 13 
puptrror, papas. 31, 6 aipirwos, 9 hidjvac 
- 18 jrrov, 20 éxyov. 382, 5 Kkamrerddvov, 7 

gpovpios, 19 fpwpidros. 88, 5 dpxovres- 
HA «ea in margine alia manu addita, 10 
avtiv te eile tiv BodrovoKwv ToAW os Kal 
érépav étpovtoxwv Kai cetpivwv adXAnv. 34, 1 
mpeveotivous, 6 mpevertnvors, 9 dueyévero deest, 
19 pwopdrAdrov. 385, 3 paviAros, 12 duxraropos, 
20 ovddreyjvae MI: ovvedéyn Sylburgius. 
36, 1 orpdrevpa d& dexades €€ atrav, 12 

37, 5 do addidit 
deest MI. 38, 6-7 


a 
diuxtatopias éxwv eovoiav, 21 edAGety aidrov. 
39, 9 jyouv tysnris desunt, 11 dtepevvacbar 
té, 12 raons te, 13 Kyvoopos, 14 Kyvoopes, 15 
xevots. 40, 12 TOUT, 13 woAXois re. 41, 5 
tovtrwv MI: rovrw emendavit Sylburgius, 6 
Aeoviavds, 7 Tod rvppov, 8 airod, 17 Xovinos. 
42, 4 Novkavor, 8 mpéveorov, 15 cide re, 22 
peta, 23 mpocbetn. 48, 5 kwveéas, 14 todo. 
23 xwveav. 44, 3 dexetw, 20 otros éoriv, 23 


dpovptov, 17 orpatwrdv. 
Sylburgius ex Suida: 
B 


a 
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arexopnoev, Te, 26 Aevrotdos, 29-30 adrov Se. 
45, 8 Acxivitos, 9 KapsAias. 46, 3 wikropos, 5 
moutdiov éumpwviov, 8 dpiyjnvos te, 9 Beve- 
Bevdds, 10 Kai pyyovAov Kai vixiov viodviou, 
13 éférecav, 17 waow, 18 dvoua, 19 Exrds, 
20 yove. 47,5 ex ris ouediag MI: ev rH 
XuxeAia emendavit Sylburgius. 48, 1 jaorpa 
MI: fwordras Sylburgius, 2 pepiyOa MI: 
pupetobar Sylburgius, fdyde, 14 viknv ré 
katempagavro, 18 év & 19 dxxvdcov. 49, 10 
k\uréav, 19 dxrw re. 50, 3 yAuddas, 5 aAdXor, 
aipirtos, 6 épBirvos povABuos, 13 érdyev, 16 
dovretoa. 51, 7 zapaxpyya ré, 10 ovvedijs 
I: ovv é&js M. yvéos oxnriwy, 11 e&jxovra, 15 
duepbeipev, 16 XpygapEevors, 19 e&€Bare, 22 
iraduxov, 24 Kat KiAiov peréAov, dpovpiov, 25 
yiyvera. 52,5 ovvedaBov re. 53, 20 adrov. 
21 dapovios, 22 érxyov, 23 tH Tov ddpur, 
54, 5 én’ airad yap 7G, 9 kal adros TooTovpu0s, 
11 xdrovdos. 56, 12 airov re. 57, 1 
e , ‘ , eer ‘ 
pynyothwv, 2 yevayevns, 8 tmatwv re, 14 
popiroy, 21 aiprcov. 58, 2 daBros: adros 
kal, 4 aipidtos, airod, 6 dua tTotro Kal tiv 
viknv, 11 oxytiwv. 59, 7 ioravyny, 16 cayoir- 
tol, abtovs, 21 oravias. 60, 3-4 dAres ara, 
10 Bpdyxos, 11 adhpors 6 oxnriwv, 16 epi tov 
tiBepw, 17 oxyriwn, 22 wévte Kat oxrw 
x'Addas. 61, 8 aipidtos, 9 Bapwv, 19 Kévvass. 
62, 25 aixtodpevor dravtas duexpyoarto. 63, 
4 év rovrots dvtos, 16 vorav, 25 cvppayixorv 
quod addidit Sylburgius deest MI. 64, 6 
topxovatov, 10 év tomaviats—dodpovBav de- 
sunt, 13 ddpov, 14 topxovdros. 65, 9 
ozavias. 66, 13 (et 21) penton. 67, 10 
iomavods, 14-15 wodvv re, 22 Aowrqv wacay, 
24 povov, 26 petacracar quod addidit Syl- 
burgius deest. 68, 1 wéAcs deest, 4 pera 
Tovtov eviavt@, 9 iamavovs, 12 ioravovs, 17 
iomavav, 22 _ouBiov, wahwaropos. 69, 1 
miktAov, 15 ayes 17 iomivors, 18 appyxiy. 
70, 1 émimvota éreriorevto, 5 pév obv mAoKh, 
otpatiav, 11 (et 14) voupidwy, 18 drédeurev. 
71, 4 dwedOeciv, 14 tpdrwv, 25 wod€mov, 27 
voupiowv. 72, 6 ré, 20-21 evarw. 73, 
Kuvtios dAdpuvios, 9 Kai mpooynAvdas, 14 Tov 
Onpajtprov; 18 iroordvdovs. 74,10 paxediver, 
11 yiverat. 75, 28 xivrov papxov. 76, 9 
ereXevtycev, 14 erexexAnTo, 19 vovpidov, 
Aukivios. +=77, 2 rots aitd, 7-8 zapéduxev 
avtn pytpt, 10-11 édbbace re. 78, 13 excirece 
re, 15 kat vevixnpevovs. 79, 4 recoapdxovta, 
6 dviw, 7 yevrws te, 13 KarerwAiw. 80, 9 
oKiriwv 6 oxiziwvos éxyovos, 10 tocotrov rtijs, 


B a 
14 pev atrwv. 81, 1 otro joav, 14 pera 
rovtov, 19 dmeAOov evixnoe te. 82, 17 airois. 
83, 1 iozavia, 4 oxnriwv, rovpiavOov, 6 
moAepov, 12 oxytiwv. 84, 6 payxivos, 7 
eravadaBov, 19 éravayov. 85, 2 yaAAwv, 15 
xpacoos, 18 tadjvar tpoaérage. 86, 9 AovKtov 


diduoy. 87, 3 dpdBevvay, 4 (et 9) Birovios, 14 
eaxoovoarod kat Tptaxooiogtov, 16 wrédw, 18 
poovxtos kat Boras, 20 Kopdicxwy. 88, 4 
voupionv, 5 ieuddov kal puxifou, 6 vovpider, 
8 xaprovpvios, 9 zpos tov, 17 Kopdicxovs, 18 
oxuriov. 90,1 oxiriwv, 15 Aovravtws. 91, 
2 xatovhw, 8 Mapoot re quod addidit Sylbur- 
cius deest MI, 11 toov, 13 ds cat id trav év 
aitd, 14 oxiriwva, 17-18 irs, 18 daoavios 
rittos. 92, 4 det re cupmAeKopevos, 6 mevTe- 
kavoexatw, 19 7BovAero. 93, 6 TpOTos Te. 
94,17 yiverar, 21 EXcow. 95, 4 arodaur, 
16 otciav te tod ciAXov Kabeddvtes, 24-25 
xX'Auddas di€bOerpe pev && 96, 15 Kvddjvy. 
97, 4 Tapuovres. 98, 7 xevoi, 8 iozavias, 10 
ioravois, 12 rapdpvAtars. 99, 1 Kat xiAuos, 3 
Sopizios, 8-9 dxrwxaidexa, 15 Kapdavors te. 
100, 17 yevoueva. 101, 13-14 Karynddvos. 
102, 9 éariv, 18 xevds. 103, 5 yerporovy- 
Oévres, 11 yvéov dudiov dpéorov, 14 Aoveuos Fé, 
16 rots, 19-20 Fv pOpddrov. 104, 1 
taBepav, 13 8’, 14-15 aipe, 16 Kpytixds 
rpoonyopevOn, 18 drziwv, 19 drobvicKer dv. 
105, 1 dé AiBvas, 11 Tov pev pOpidarnv, 22 
écxev. 106, 3-4 roprniw ev dpragdrov dpov- 
piw Sexdrw Kat éxtw onpetw Tod oTparoTedov 
dméxovros TOU TomTNiou Tod dptakatov dpovpiou 
déxa kal €€ oradios. 7d de dptagatrov dporprov 
jv Tov tTrypdvov, 9 waons Te 107, 1 coddvyv 
nv, 10 é€xdods, 14 wvdAapéve, 17 rerpators, 
18 dppaBios. 108, 11 cvvwpdcavto twés, 
16 ovviratos, 19 évvernxoot® Kat evvdtw. 
109, 1 Opiap Bor pev, 4 morore, 12 
kaicap pera, 13 BeBovtrov, 14-15 & 
Undbiopatos éxeréuhOy Sylburgio  addita 
desunt MI, 16 ceAByriovs. 110, 2 cide re 
7 & paPevvacs, 11 Kat érraxocwocrov éros 
pedpKos, 15 xai pera, 20 Aeuropevwr. 111, 22 
duxtatopa, 23 i iomavias, 26 deppdvios. 112, 20 
werev, 21 para. 118, 2 pexpd, 19 7a 
Odipake Kexadvppevov éx. 114, 7-8 aipcdrrov 
Aeridiov, 9 Suxraropa, 14 iwBav, 18 Bdpwv. 
115, 8 xatoap réraprov, 9 iozavias. 116, 10 
mepovros quod Sylburgius addidit deest MJ, 
17 ré kat tov, 20 Exdvres. 117, 12-13 trator 
mavres Kat idptios, 14 évavrovs, 18 ré vorepor. 
118, 1 dixrdérope. 119, 10 dodvor, 12 Bevridos. 
120, 3 droréuwas quod addidit Sylburgius 
deest MI, 4 alyerrou deest, 12 7 iTTOv re, 21 
rovrov Te. 122, 2 rots éizarows, 3 xadafpia, 
3 dadparia. 123, 1 xdAacoos, 6 adBepov, 15 
8) Kai ra, 17 civ ypdkxyw pepaxopévor, 18 
abrév ro, 22 réAXov. 124, 9 cvataty Tors, 
16 xavrdpecav LaiydAnv mpdtepov, 17 Kat tpra- 
Koota, 20 peyiorny S&. 125, 16 Geios a 
Sylburgio restitutum deest MI. 126, 4-5 
mpoyovov, 6 Té avrovs, 7 yvéov pavriov Tov 
otpatnyav, 10 ddos. 127, 1 xaverwdtov, 2 re 
tésoapas, 7 yaiov deest, 15 re, 17 dpynoras 
te kal, 18 éxWecxvupevwr. 128, 13 éyévero 
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quod non recte voluit addere Sylburgius 
deest MI, 16 ovyxwpodvros tore rodA€uwvos 
Baowrevortos, 17 oxétrov. 129, 18 iozaroi. 
130, 14 BeréAXwos. 181, 5-6 eryyayev éavtd, 
15 wavras, 18 8é ev airy ducprpiovs. 182, 8 
karetwdio, 183, 7 kat tpi, 12 pide. 184, 
16, iryjxowv, 19 dOnvdv, 22 yevebAadoyyjoas, 
26 Baotrevew, 27-185, 2 ereAXe’tyoe Sé evatw 
Kat €énkooT® THs HAtkias éree THs PBacirelas dé 
évdtw Kal ypepas éexta. 135, 15 xarnywvicaro 
deest. 136, 2 ew ouvvwpocias, 11 etzrev. 
137, 5 srirrw, 23 Karerwrio, 24 xelpas 24 
xatOovs. 138, 4 xarerdédtov, 6 ré eri. 139, 
2-3 yrrwv. 140, 9 toreov, 11 Oarhadroi, 18 
dadpojvev, 20 dpdovnvev. 141, 4 Kripa re, 
aita, 7 katwoxynoev. 142, 14 diAodwpdraros te, 
21 BovAeuris quod addidit Sylburgius deest 
MI, 27 6) rwav. 148, 3 rijs ev ceXevxeia, 16 
ouvyje. 145, 13 ereAevrnoe re, 25-26 eftow- 
Ocis rovvopa topmAiw. 146, 9 zpoicrato, 19 
mios 6& 147, 1 Kat xabicpwiOn Kal, 3 dvtwvivos, 
9 AovKwos dvvios dvrwvives, 15 de dveyra. 148, 
6 ré riv, 11 6 quod addidit Sylburgius deest, 
aéiav. 149, 3 rovrwv airay, 15-16 Kapyydo- 
viw, 16-17 xeppoviow, 18 dpdvrwvi tore. 150, 
17 cAABov. 151, 3 airav, 6 zapackeviy, 10 
dé py, 11 erirpeau re kata. 152, 8 Aapzpov 
me quae addidit Sylburgius desunt MI, 16-17 
mpos totto. 153,11 otpatwrdv airov. 154, 
2 povBia, 4-5 o€Bnpos adpos, 6 A€pxis, 23 re 
trapOtkos, 24 adiaBevixds, 26-27 cafivos. 155, 
a. dpxas, 11 Bopaxiw, Le Bacotavos. 156, 
1-2 kapaxddAov, 10 dadpoyvys, 13 éyévorto Te, 
15 édiduos, 17 adrd, 22 ds, kapaxdédAov. 157, 
5 oevnpa, 7 tiv orparuv. 158,7 viv trav per, 
11 6€ Kai 6 wats aizé. 159, 8 adrAPiavds, 16 
yiverat, 25 rotrov. 160, 9 povdadrias, 12-13 
Aoutpov te TH popy, 18 brod€xerat, 20 aiprsa- 
vod. 161, 2 é&, 5 aipAsavds, 9-10 pyretas, 12 
yadXinvos, 15 (et 21) ddpavia, 25 yévovdv. 162, 
4 wacas, 5 dNapdvvovs, 8-9 eyeysveray, 9-10 
popaiwy adda re, 11 torpor, 13 ioravias, 21 
eviavtots, 22 érevderEdpevos. 168, 1 dypoyort- 


aa 


kov, Ll ydpots quod addidit Sylburgius deest 
MI, 13 éros dyovra. 164, 2 rérrpixov, 5 
BovparydAXors, 8 bd€vaGos, 12 éxodrcpxet, 
16-17 otvarepravos adeAdds, 20 forpov. 165 

f ? FP ’ 
8-9 karetwriw eyndicato te, 9 7G quod 
Sylburgius addidit deest MI, 12 tcov. 166, 
1 torpov, 3 rerrpixov, 16 dmjyayé, airiy Té, 

, f , P , ¢ IY ay > ‘ d 4 

téttpixov, 19 rérrpukds, 21-22 Kat avr puxpor, 
167, 1 xat of rov, 7 Kat tov 


168, 3 


24 of dardyovo. 
€x, bOovav, 14 rAodrov re, 16 tozpov. 
katwxirbevtas, 6 proewv, 24 povovs. 169, 7 
dypirivyn, 10 orpatwrixy texvnodpevos, 11 
aypeov, 15 cipyvata, 19 atpydAXave. 170, 3 
Kdpos avip Bwvivows, 14 6 deest, 15 azpws, 
5-17 av7td Kal OvijoKke tov tpdrov Tovde 
erippons avT@® kata TOV dppatwv yevopevys od 
duvdpevos, 18 deppac. 171, 1 azpos, 19 
avovAlov, 21 dvopooaro, 23 amTpov. 172, 7 
dpavoov Te, aipidcavor, 8 épxovdov, 11 yvepipos, 
12 roditixdv, 13 Boywviav, yeABikynv, 14 Gdpop- 
xov, 19 ovvaye(pa. 173, 12 capdixyy, 15 
épxovtAov, 19 dé deest. 174, 18 ddapdvvovs, 
21 airds d&. 175, 4 rdons ris Baorcvoperys, 
6-7 dzep «is, 10 dppiody. 176, 18 éavrdv rv, 
21 épxovAos (et infra). 177, 9 idwras, 16 
épxovAuos é€v odAwor dtoxAytiavds Se wept tiv 
Aovxaviav év dypO yatvidvte cdAwor. 178, 4 
yarepios, 10 Kai yxeporovotvra, 13 povov, 16 
kat deest, 19 ri rod. 179, 2 dpyupa, 9 
Bopaxiw, 18 po deest M I, 19 pagsimavor, 20 
cevnpov, 21 zodAot yap. 180, 1 zpatravias, 2 
yeyervnpevos, 16 cer’'npov. 181, 4 dpayxovs, 
dAapavvous, 9 dzayycAAa, 19 yarepios, 27 
pagyuavos. 182, 6 pagyuavds. 183, 10 
ddeAgod, 16 diardcuwas, 19 GAN’ exeivwr tavrys 
hv oxvOas tor. 184, 1 dvre‘xero quod addidit 
Sylburgius deest MI, 3 rovrov. 185, 18 
woAvopxev quod addidit Sylburgius deest MI, 
19 évorpeddopevov. 186, 8 ioravias, era, 13 
tov doBov, 19 rod xara. 187, 14 eyivero 
xowov, 16 kwvoravtiov a Sylburgio additum 
deest MI, 19-20 éyd0n, 27 povpoq, 188, 2-3 
kowots Cnpiav: wodAnv yap, 4 dAXAoPvAXovs. 


ITI. 


Uneprertes FracMent Aus DEM VI. Bucur bres Eutroptius. 


. 4 , > a 
Cod. 44 v ...[rdAw] dppokiaviy: «tra Kat 
avtov TOV TLypavnv emovTa peTa pev OTALTOV 
id , ‘A Oe , 
ETTAaKispUplwov Kal TevTaKoTiwv Tpiot dé TAELO- 
cal ‘ ‘ > i 
vev pupiace ToSoTav, aiTos: oiv dKTaKisxtAtots 
, , - s 
Kal puplots otTws eviknoev, WS GTagav oXEdOV 
a . , é < hens 
diadGapivar thy dppeviwy diva. diaBas de éxi 
4 4 »” ° e Cal ‘ , ‘ lal 
Thy vioBw atpe (scrib. aipet) tiv TOAW tv TO 
a NI a aA , 
tov Baciréws adeAPO. tTdv 5é td AovKovAov 
, ae oo , e 
KataArcAcyppevov ert pray Tov KTNPEVvTwv pabv- 
, 4 pe sana , i 
pLovvTov apa Kal TH TEpL TA ypHpaTa TTOVOH TO 
, , ; , ee ss 
wr€ov vEep“ovTwv, aitia ylverar TO pupidarn 
, an a , ‘ an 
mddw émiyeipyoat TO TOVTw' Kal TapacKEys 


Eutrop. vi. 9. ...civitatem Arzanenae, 
nobilissimam regni Armeniaci, cepit, ipsum 
regem cum sexcentis milibus clibanariorum 
et centum milibus sagittariorum et arma- 
torum venientem xviii. milia militum habens 
ita vicit, ut magnam partem Armeniorum 
deleverit. Inde Nisibin profectus eam quo- 
que civitatem cum regis fratre cepit. Sed 
ii, quos in Ponto Lucullus reliquerat cum 
exercitus parte, ut regiones victas et jam 
Romanorum tueruntur, negligenter se et 
avare agentes occasionem iterum Mithridati 
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érepedciro eis moAeuov" ov pay dEvoxpewy 
TOUTO epavy AovKovAAw THY Kata Tov 

15 mepoav ematpdrevow dvaxdypau kay empaté TL 
Kar’ avTav yevvaiov, ei Tra THS apxns adrov 
éravoav pwpato. 6 S€ erepos AovKovAdOs: B 
Tu Tepl pakedoviav éreTétparto’ mpOTos ém7- 
yaye Béooos wodeuov: Over Opaxdv pa- 

20 Cod. 45 r xymwrdtw kal Kpatyoas aitav év 
tais tmwpeias Tod aipov adeidero Kal Tis 
TOAEWS AUTOS THS OVTKOVOdyNS €lr€ SE Kal THY 
KaBvAnv: Kal mpos adtov xwpycas, Tov totpov, 
moAAas Tov TOD TOVTOV TOAEWY eroALOpKnoE”’ 

25 dmodAwviav kai Kidda ov Kat mapGevorohw TO- 
poous Te emt Tavrats Kai iepov Kal Bovpfdova- 
karopBucas ye ovTw Tov moepov, oixade éravi- 
kevr kal OpiapBevovow Exdrepor AovKovdAdo 
emipaveatepoy Oe & pubpidarny veviKynKas’ ds 

30 ét wodAais dpa Bacreias &s KabnpyKes Tov 
OpiapBov dywv: GAG Ta pev paxeddvur, oikér’ 
exivetro* puOpadarns dé év Tois aitrots hv ere 
Tiv yap dvaxapyow ovKovAdov Katpov adrod 
Tomodpevos ouvedeye otpateiav. TapacKev- 

35D alopevov dé éxeivov, Kpntes éravertncav: ed’ 
ovs eLeréuhOy Kivros Kat KiAdXuos péreAAos Kai 
Tpiow €reot TavTnv KateAvce TH Kivyow: ap- 
zpas Kpatyoas [d0ev]. 


in Pontum irrumpendi dederunt, atque ita 
bellum renovatum est. Lucullo paranti 
‘apta’ Nisibi contra Persas expeditionem 
successor est missus. 

Eutrop. vi. 10. Alter autem Lucullus, qui 
Macedoniam administrabat, Bessis primus 
Romanorum intulit bellum atque eos ingenti 
proelio in Haemo monte superavit. Oppi- 
dum Uscudamam, quod Bessi habitabant, 
eodem die, quo aggressus est, vicit, Cabylen 
cepit, usque Danubium penetravit. Inde 
multas supra Pontum positas civitates ag- 
gressus est. Illic Apolloniam evertit, Cala- 
tin, Parthenopolin, Tomos, Histrum, Bur- 
zaonem cepit belloque confecto Romam rediit. 
Ambo tum triumphaverunt, Lucullus, qui 
contra Mithridaten pugnaverat, majori 
gloria, cum tantorum regnorum victor 
redisset. 

Eutrop. vi. 11. Confecto bello Macedo- 
nico, manente Mithridatico, quod recedente 
Lucullo rex collectis auxiliis reparaverat, 
bellum Creticum ortum est. Ad id missus 
Q. Caecilius Metellus ingentibus_proeliis 
intra triennium omnem provinciam cepit. 


IV. 


UNEDIERTER SCHLUSS. 


Cod. 90 r ...[dAXo] HvAAOvs Tov dyaGva etyov. 
payvevtiov Toivuy Suvapes Erépas ovvayeipavTos 
evAaBnbeis, wept Tov Edwv KOVOTAYTLOS TOV 
dveyiov yéAXov Kaicapa XEtporovngas ecemeppev 

Deis Ew adtds te elyeTo TOD mpos payvevtiov 
, a 
Epyour Kat Oy paxais érépais Tepixdwas adTo Tas 
> , , > QA e , 
€Aridas ovvnAacev eis Aovydodtvov ov, Braiav 
exnyayev €avt® TedeuTHV? TOD GdeAGod TevOvas 
Tpotepov Tiv Kehadry aroKoWas. 

10 Cod. 90 v év xaivapa xepotovyicas éréornce 
tais yadXiasdre dvreeqye kwvotavtiw tiv Sv- 
vapw* tpitov S€ Hv aita THs BacwWelas Eros Kat 

a ’ 
paves f. 

Otrw dy Tov éudidvov Katatavoas TOAcHOV 6 

15 kwvoravrios éemedyrep ervbero ydAXov atoTws 

xpnoGa tH THs apxns eLovola arewpypévov TE 

> . ’> A“ , , 
eivat Kal Tupavvide padrov 7) Bacwreia wpéerew, 

Tov pev dveide otABavov dé év yadAous vewrepi- 

cavta: tpiaxooTy Kabeike te Kal diepOepev 

npepa* povos Te Tav mavTwv eyéveTo Kiptos 

> LAN . > cal ‘ > ‘ > a 

eravodov b¢ éxiupav tov dveyov iovAvavoy 

NB ‘ »” A , , 
adeAghov ovtTa tov yaAXouv' Kaicapa  xEtpo- 
Tovycas eereuwev eis Tas yadduas ovvailas 
> “ ‘ > ») > , e > , ‘ 
avT® THY ddeAdy Eis yapov" ovTOS dvuophwoe Ta 

25 mpdypara dfews' Ady Keiueva Kal TETTWKOTA" 
Tov Te yap Tpocotkovvtwv BapBdpwv ToAXats 
expaTyoe paxais THY TE TOV OiKEeiwv TOALOpKiaV 
peteatncey cis tiv BapBapwrv: ovde décopaxw 


» 


Eutrop. x. 12. ...Ingentes Romani imperii 
vires ea dimicatione consumptae sunt, ad 
quaelibet bella externa idoneae, quae mul- 
tum triumphorum possent  securitatisque 
conferre. Orienti mox a Constantino Caesar 
est datus patrui filius, Gallus. Magnentius- 
que diversis proeliis victus vim vitae suae 
apud Lugdunum attulit imperii anno tertio, 
mense septimo, frater quoque ejus Senonis, 
quem ad tuendas Gallias caesarem miserit. 


Eutrop. x. 13, Per haee tempora etiam a 
Constantio multis incivilibus gestis Gallus 
Caesar occisus est, vir natura ferus et ad 
tyrannidem pronior, si suo jure imperare 
licuisset. Silvanus quoque in Gallia res 
novas molitus ante diem trigesimum exstin- 
ctus est, solusque imperio Romano eo tem- 
pore Constantius princeps et Augustus fuit. 

Eutrop. x. 14. Mox Julianum caesarem 
ad Galliam misit, patruelem suum, Galli 
fratrem, tradita ei in matrimonium sorore, 
cum multa oppida barbari expugnassent, alia 
obsiderent, ubique foeda vastitas  esset, 
Romanumque imperium non dubia jam 
calamitate nataret. A quo modicis copiis 
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4 ‘ ‘ , , , 
mpos Ta BapBapixa AYO xpopevos Svvdper Kat 
‘ a - 
rodv rAHGos drapavixov diadbetpas: eri ract 
‘ , a # ? 
tov Baoir€a Tov EOvous eidev 
’ > , n~ 
Cod. 91 r aixpadwroy zpos dpyevropdtw Th 
, a oy 
mode Tos yaAAos b& eravijyaye Ti €bdatLo- 
, A bs 
viav? ouvex@s éregudv Te Tois ToAEuios Kal 
cal 7 “~ 
ViKOV WS TE abTOvS brép TOV pHvov ovyKAEcbEv- 
, 4 u 
Tas PNKETL KaTeyxeipetv efddov" Taira ‘yvovs 
KovoTdvT.s ékehevoe Tiv oTpariav dvaxwpyoat 
lal lal > 4 , “ 
TOV yad\uiav ov peTpiws pepo Tas meph i iovAtavod 
dynpas’ Tore Tolvev av’yoveTos Tapa TOD oTparo- 
m€O0v Kal akwv dveppeOy tovAvavos eviavto Te 
vaTEepov OAM THS dvappycews HKev ei iAAupious 
, . , 
os mTpooGyowy adrovs TH Bastreia: KwvaTavTiov 
yap, 6 TepouKos KaTELXeE mOXepos* eret b€ ervOero 
Tavrns Tis lovdiavod éppns 6 Kwvotavtios 
extvnoe tiv Kar adbrov otpatiw cadas éudv- 
Auov Gpapevos ToAEnov GAN’ ereAedTyGE petakd 
a a ca 
KaTTaA00KaV TE Kal KiAtKwY eV pLouKpyvats TH 
, , ef 
Xwplw TpidkovTa mpos Tots éxto Bacrevoas 
€viavTous’ yevomevos ETN TEVTE Kal TeETTapaKoOVTA 
, 4 a“ “~ > ‘ Ld , ‘ 
avvelnpiobn TE Tois Oeois avipp, Huepos TE Kat 
, ‘ + ‘ , , x 
prdvOpwros Kat repi Tas PiAias mieTOs* TARY 
OTe Tais TOV yapeTav doveve yropmats* Kat Tots 
, is 
Te irois* Kai Tots oikeoTdrors TaVvTwY peTEdidov 
tav dyabav tovs a&tovs TE Tidy odK aTEeaTEpEL 
he , rie? 
Tov odetAopevwv* te amydXAakto 
warns. 
Cod. 91 v rére povoy ait) xpopevos, dre tis 
3, ‘ , , , e > B rv , t a 
aitov bropia karérxev ds er Povrevopevys atta 
a , ‘ os a , > A ‘ ‘ 
THs BacWeias: Ta Se THS TYYNS abTOd pds TOS 
> ¢ Aw ‘ ‘ , > , 
eudrdLovs 7) To's BapBaptxods ToA€movs érvyxave 
5 me 
SeEuirepa: Kabiocratar d& iovAvavds Tod mavTds 
KUpios' Kal mdaon mapackern Kata Ilepoadv 
Py , , S Qs La A eyn 
eotparevoe’ TOANL SE TOV TEpotKGV EAOV dpov- 
péov exdiodvTwv adta TOV hvAdKwv THs ToAL- 
opKias dvayxalovons exrremopOnperys 759 THs 
gupias Tas mapep Boras €OTHTATO mpos airy 
KTnoipovTe Kal ei pétpov éreOnke TH ToACnY, 
, a» > a a > > > ‘ \ 54 
taxa av éeraviOe odos: GAN’ éravuw Kat Tors 
mpoxatopOwmevors Oappdv, apvdAaktotepov dve- 
otpéepeto Tais payass Kai BAnOeis bd Tivos 
Tov ToAeuioy, tov Biov daaréAurev> Extn Kal 
OES ES , , is ; 
€iK.OL TOV iovAtov pyvos* TplTw TyHS BaowXrelas 
éreu’ THs dé WAtkias, TptakocTo Kat €ve: 
agiayacOynvat Kal peyerros Eo OJLEVOS Tots Kouots 
OdeAos: ef pip TA TOV po"poV expatncE yAOTTA. 
pev yup ait& mpos Exatépav yKovyTo poviy THY 
, ‘ 4 e , « a 
te Baciievovoav kat tiv EAAdda, wore Kpateiv 
pev adrov év dudorépas: atrav 6& abrod Kpa- 
rev Oar€épa tH Tov EAARVOV" Pewr. 
> ra , ‘ , 
Cod. 92 r kai yap ev 7H A€yew Tots, izrepe- 
- an an - ‘4 
Bawe rotro TO Oatpa TH pvyipy Twv dpxaiwr 
$4 x . > A“ a 
ovdev yap Fv © pi Sua aTopatos iyye TMV Tats 
a Cee fe vs 
dxoais a7a€ éurecdvtwy Ta O€ THS Buorijs avTo 
, ‘4 ‘ 
dirocodias eyyorepa pay kat rept Tas 
diAtas eryredis iV Kat TUFTOTATOS amrdvTwv" 
aAjv od Soxipalwv €& dpxns mpoleto: odde Bact- 
~ 4 , 9 
Aucds €Bacavile Tos evopevovs Pirovs' dHev 
- -~ a »” 4 
non Kal popov ék THS TWHV ETXE TVVOVCIAS" 
NO. C. VOL, XI. 
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apud Argentoratum, Galliae urbem, ingentes 
Alamannorum copiae exstinctae sunt, rex 
nobilissimus captus, Galliae  restitutae. 
Multa postea per eundem Julianum egregie 
adversum barbaros gesta sunt summotique 
ultra Rhenum Germaniet finibus suis Roma- 
num imperium restitutum. 


Eutrop. x. 15. Neque multo post, cum 
Germaniciani exercitus a Galliarum praesidio 
tollerentur, consensu militum Julianus fa- 
ctus Augustus est, interjectoque anno ad 
Illyricum obtinendum profectus Constantio 
Parthicis bellis occupato. Qui rebus co- 
gnitis ad bellum civile conversus in itinere 
obiit inter Ciliciam Cappadociamque anno 
imperii octavo et trigesimo, aetatis quinto 
et quadragesimo, meruitque inter Divos 
referri, vir egregiae tranquillitatis, placidus, 


nimis amicis et familiaribus credens, mox 5 


etiam uxoribus deditior, qui tamen primis 
imperii annis ingenti ac modestia egerit, 
familiarium etiam locupletator neque in- 
honoros sinens, quorum laboriosa expertus 
fuisset officia, ad severitatem tamen propen- 
sior, si suspicio imperii moveretur, mitis 
alias, et cujus in civilibus magis quam in 
externis bellis sit laudanda fortuna. 


Eutrop. x. 16. Hine Julianus rerum poti- 
tus est, ingentique apparatu Parthis intulit 
bellum, cui expeditioni ego quoque interfui. 
Aliquot oppida et castella Persarum in dedi- 
tionem accepit vel vi expugnavit, Assyriam- 
que populatus castra apud Ctesiphontem 
stativa aliquamdiu habuit. Remeansque 
victor, dum se inconsultius proeliis inserit, 
hostili manu interfectus est vi. Kalend. 
Julias imperii anno septimo, aetatis altero 
et trigesimo. Atque inter divos relatus est, 
vir egregius et rem publicam insigniter 
moderaturus, si per fata licuisset. Liberali- 
bus disciplinis apprime eruditus, Graecis 
doctior, atque adeo, ut Latina eruditio ne- 
quaquam cum Graecia scientia conveniret, 
facundia ingenti et prompta, memoriae 
tenacissimae, in quibusdam philosopho pro- 


prior. In amicos liberalis, sed minus dili- 
gens, quem tantum principem decuit. Fue- 


runt enim nonnulli, qui vulnera gloriae ejus 
inferrent. In provinciales justissimus. . . . 
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pddiora de Suxavocvvys! évexOelons avt4 
9 kara thy ércdOnpiav Hv aitos TpOe 
ypawev: €riTeptov TH TOV EAAHVOV 
moAtTeia: 
kaTa O€ TOS TaTPMOoUS VOpous év 
diadyKars eiomo.ntov dmédnve TOV 

95 viov TS adeddrdys arias O0KTA0- 
vlov' TpoweTe péevtot kal KAnpovo- 
pov tHS ovatas: GXXN Ore bE az’ 
éxeivov oToLXOS THS ovyyevetas 
TOLOUTOS vs pla duyarnp avTov 
100 iovrAla yatw Topmnio yapndeioa 
mpoeteXNevUTnoEV’ 7} O€ GOEADH Lov- 
Ada tév immexdv tivi atiw yap 
Geioa’ dvo Ovyatépas éxxev’ ov W 
pev TUVaKNTE yaio piriinre Kat 
105 yevedvovn dméAurev Ff 8% bxtraovio 
TTPATHYLKTS dvTws TLDS” TOV TE 

H TpoEerpynpevov’ OKTAOVI- 

Cod. 92 v ov 


, ”~ 
Katoapiwv émTeKkadretTo’ 


Spyr. P. LamsBros. 
Athen, 


' Von hier an gehirt der Schluss des Blattes dem 


Stiicke aus der romischen Geschichte des Anonymus 
an. 


FRAGMENT OF 


N EARLIER EDITION OF APOLLONIUS’S HOMERIC 


LEXICON. 


In 1895 the Bodleian Library acquired 
from Mr. B. P. Grenfell a considerable 
number of fragments which he had just 
brought back from Egypt. When I came 
to arrange them for glazing and to reference 
them, I found among them three small 
pieces of papyrus, written in a clear, thin, 
majuscule hand, containing Homeric words. 
It took a very short time to discover that 
they fitted on to each other and formed part 
of Apollonius’s Homeric lexicon—either in 
its original state, or at least in a state far 
more nearly original than that in which it 
has come down to us. A short statement of 
the facts was made in my annual report to 
the Curators, printed in the summer of 1896, 
but want of time has hitherto prevented my 
publishing the text of the fragments. I 
now offer them with the /acwnae filled in t» 
the best of my power of conjecture, and 
prefix for comparison the corresponding 
portion of the printed text of Apollonius. 
That text, which I take from Bekker’s 
edition (1833),! is preserved in a single MS. 
of the tenth century. The fragments can 

' Its ligatured forms, however, are here printed 
in extenso, 


scarcely be later than the early part of the 
second century, and Dr. Kenyon confirms 
my belief that they may be reasonably 
attributed to the first century, to which 
provisionally I assign them. 


Current Text of Apollonius. 


> , > , 
ebereckov €ETOpPEvOVTO. 
> , > , 
EhETOVTES ETEPXOMEVOL. 

> , 3 , 

eetpy evToAy. 

> , > 4 
edeyowvTar Eurraicovow. 


; ee eee 

edhynpoovvys evToARs. 

> , > , > aA 

edyow éeriokyw, evredovpat. 

> , > , 

ediepevos evTeAdomevos. 

»” cal , e L&, 

épdve. Tov TeTompevov 1 AeEkts" 
edAve Kaa péebpa.” 

, an > a , 

ehoAxaov EboAKvov, GTO Tod du adtod edéA-= 
KeoOar tiv vadiv. onpuaiver dé Kapafsia pupa. 
ea A a7 ‘A a“ a FH ” > 
ot 6€ TO TNdSdALOV. Kat padAov ToT’ Gv Ein od 
yup ehodrkiw éxpovTo TOTE. 

edpacOnv evonoas. 

»” 97> > , 

Epvdpos Vdwp éraywv. 

, ‘ , , 

"Edupous: “7a pev ap ék Opykys Edvpous 

pera Owpyoecbov.” "“Edvpor 6 PAeyviar Bap- 


S > > 
“dva 8 
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» e INDY Lh rl , . 2 ‘ aA 
Bapa vn. ot d€ ’Edvpovs eivat tovs viv 
’"Axapvavas Neyopevous, PAeyvias 5€ Tols Tadat 


Tupravyy oikovvtas. 
exdvoavev €xwpet. 
Exeae wvveyy. 


éxemevkes Exov Tikpiavy Tevkefavov yap TO 


* ane 
€xov TiKplav, dro THS TEvKNS. 
” , 
€xn KaTexel. 


” , oo a or ‘“ \ 
€XPaTA KwAvpata, aTvTo TOU ETEXELV* Xepoe 


paxedXdav Exwv, dpdpys e Expata Baddov.” 


Ou 2¢ * s Cee 4 
EXOMNY ECELXOMNV, KATELXOV TT mpoo pus 


Ne 
eixounv.’ 
> , > , 
éxopeba arexwpcba. 
o > , 
eWeat dkoAovOyoets. 
e , , 
eYradcbwv ralérwoay. 


Text of the 


Cou. 1. 


[EPEMEIN ETTITIOPEY | 
[ECOAl TOCCOYC A ANOPWTTOYC|] 
[EPETTEIN KAI] TIA(C)[1 MAXECOAT| 
[Kal ATPH|N EET ECKON | 
[EPETIONTE |C EMM EPXOAA | 
P 
(ENO! Ed |@-ACOl[HC ENOHCAC] 
[EDYPOYC] TW MA(E)[N AP EK OPHI| 
[KHC EPYPOY JC O KOM[ YOAOrOC | 
(NMOINTHC| Al& TO ¥(TT)/ENANTION | 
[EOH |(K)E [TO|N APH E(N)| OPAIKHI | 
[Kal] TA AAAQ KAI EN [OAYCCEIAIT] 
[Tw] A ee! EK AE[CMVOIO AYO] 
(EN K |(PA)TEPOY TIEP EON[TOC AY] 
TIK ANAIZAINTEC O AKE(N) [ OPHI] 
H 
[KHNAE BE|BHKE! G1 A dP/a KYMP | 
[ON IKANE](N) O1 AE EPPO! [PAE] 
ITY Al TE BAP |BAPWN EONH WIN] 
(0 MOIHTHC] MHCIN [E|PYPOY(C) 
(MEN TO|YC NYN A[KAPNANA IC AE 
ITOMENO |YC* PA(E)[ FY ac AE ToC 
MAAAL FIYPTWN[IOYC KAI OHICI 
[ 


L 


[KAI FY |PTWNE(N [ENEAKON|TO 


NO TIOIHT |KO OF A (A)[PFICCAN EXO|N 


EXMMATA] KWAYTMA[TA ATO] (T)OT €7 





1 Round brackets indicate letters which are 
indistinct or fragmentary, but which can be reason- 
ably: guessed at. Square brackets indicate letters 


» > e , 

€W W, UTAPX. 

cn a a 66s , 3 3a A, ”? 

EGpev kopecOapev" “ere K eGpev trod€Epouo. 

, , ‘ > 4 

lans peyadorvous. “as 8 dvenos Cans vépea 
oKWEVvTa.” 

yf , , b] , 

Caxotos peyaddxoros, peyddus éyKoTyTLKOs. 

} , 
latpepéwv peyddius Tebpappevov. 
laddeyées peyddus pr€yovtes. 
col « ‘ > , , > , 

Cadedds 6 pev “Ariwv peyadoxotus. exipeper 

Se TO peveaiver, du’ o0 onpaiver TO eyxorelv. 
~ ~~ aA ha ) . , 

dOev Kireitrov voeiv éx Tod fa Kal TO ddedAew 
7 oN a ¥& s , > \ > , 
emi rod av&ew Tiberat. peyddus ovv Kat nignpe- 
vos peveaiver Kal xoAovTaL 

% a a , 

laxpeav tov peyddws emlapotvtwr, otov 
eprveovtwv dOpdus. 


Fragment.' 
Cou. 2. 


ih) 


20 ZAX[PEIWN TWN MEFAAWC E] 
21 THZAPO[YNTWN OION EAATINE | 


[O|NTWN[AGPOWC ZAXPEIWN ANE | 


oO 
23 (M)WN OL [TE NEPEA CKIOENTA] 
24 


[KAI TA AAAA KA ZAXPHEIC TWN | 


entirely wanting or of which too little is left to form 
a basis for conjecture, 


aGa2 
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Cot, 1. Con. 2. 
[TIEXEIN] XEPCI [MAAKEAAIAN E> 25 MELAA(H)[1 AYNAME! XP] 
[XWN AM]APHC E[Z EXMATA](B)AAAON 26 [WAJENW[N WAE FOP EBP!| 
[exwMeod] ATEXWM[EG]A ENO AY 27 [C]ANAYKI[WN ALO! O! TO THA POC] 
[TO] MJEN EXWMSE 28 (TEP ZA[XPHEICTEAECOYCI KATA] 
[EXEMEYKEC EXETIKPON AYTAP 29 [KPATEPJAC YC[MINAC] 
[ETE IT AYTOICI BEAOC EXETIEY 30 [ZA]PEAWC [O MEN ATIIWN MELO] 
[KEC] EdI(E)IC TEYKEAANON FOP 31[AOK joTW[C EmiePe! AE TO] 
[TO TIJIKPON ATO THC TIEYKHC 32 [ME |NE[AI](N)[EIN Al OY] 
[EXETIKPON] AHTO! KATA AYNAMIN 33 [Cc] (2HAA)LINEL TO EFKOTEIN | 
[TIIKPAN THIN €TT! XP[ WI T[WN7 34 
[EN BEA ](EC)I PA[PMAKWN | 35 





Textual Notes to Col. 1. 


1-3. The restoration depends on T1a(C) 


restored ETT! (not EN) but for its occurrence 
in the previous line. 


in 3, where TT may be T! and C may be Textual Notes to Col. 2. { 
€, or (less probably) © or O. If it be f 
correct, J/. 20, 357 is quoted. 1-19. The words explained may have been I 
4. If the restoration be correct, Od. 12, éxdvdavev, éxeat, Exy, exouny, eat, Efradobor, s 
330 is quoted. éw, eapev, Lays, Laxotos, Latpepéwv, Laddre- a 
6. The first © is lined through and has P__yées. : 
written above it as a correction. 22-3, Il. 5, 525 is quoted. : 
7. Il. 13, 301 is quoted. 24. [Kal TA AAAY Kat}. ; There i 
9. Of the bracketed TT only T is visible. re remains of a few strokes which sug- 
My restoration means ‘for the sake of the ae —o ‘Both elsewhere 
. , = : ‘ 
contrast’: seo 15. I prefer -ON to -WAKA "96°77 19, 346-7 or 359-60 are quoted. 
from considerations of space. 33. The queried letters are very doubtful, 
: vad the last stroke of the (K) and the H might be T]. What I take to be fr 
is visible. aes 
i. k al] TA AAAYW Kal. [believe the first stroke of the first N is visible. o 
it certain that the third word is not AAAQ, 
‘Both elsewhere and especially ’ 4 Palacographical Notes. 
After EN can be seen the beginning of a 
curved letter. The fragment is written on one side only, 
12-16. Od. 8, 360-62 are quoted. In 14 and is consequently part of a roll, not of a 
note ANQA!IZANTEC, not the unmetrical papyrus in book form. It contains parts of 
dvatéavre. In 15 Of is lined through, and} two columns, without any juncture between 
written above. In 16 only the top of the them—but affords no evidence as to whether 
bil tian alt tee (N) is waite. more than two columns were written on each sts 
29-3. Il. 2, 738 is quoted. sheet. Line 35 of col. 1 is the last line of 50 
25. Il. 21, 259 is quoted. a column, but there is no evidence whether Gp 
a. ? a _ » 7 @y».» or not line 3 had lines above it: we only eq 
_s5-8. Hl. 14, 129 is quoted (€vOad’ ere’ know that this column contained at least he 
pared snag excpeBa). : thirty-three lines. The lines of col. 2 are sau 
29-31. Mi. 1, 51 os quoted. : not usually on a level with those of col. 1. , 
33. [am not satisfied with the restoration. Spaces are occasionally left between words, Bo 
In 33 remnants of a few strokes are con- and in col. 1, line 28 half aline is left blank Tp 
sistent with PON, and in 34 part of the  petween two explanations. Corrections are yi 


second |W is visible. In 35 I should have 


made by drawing a line through the middle 





Be 
Ba 


POC] 
ATA] 


ra] 
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of the wrong letters and putting the right 
ones above them. The only marks of 
punctuation, etc. are as follows: col. 1, line 
20‘ asa minor stop (!irodvacroAy) ; col. 1, 
line 24 7, apparently to fill up the line; 
col. 1, line 25 > , apparently to mark a drag 
eipnpuevor ; col. 1, line 34 the same sign asin 
line 24 but slightly rounded. There is one 
instance of abbreviation: EXWAMEOdA, 
when repeated in a quotation, is written 
EX WAS (col. 1, line 28). The Z at the 
beginning of col. 2, line 20, is much larger 
than in other parts of the fragment, and 
projects markedly into the space between 
the columns. As regards the shapes of 
letters, the most noticeable is that of a, 
which is never A but always rounded (e.g. 
Q) and sometimes looped at the top. In col. 
1, line 31, (€)I are ligatured, the € being 
above the line. 

More than a year ago I sent to most of 
the chief libraries in the world a collotype 
facsimile of the fragment. In defence of 
my own transcript it must, however, be 
said that the collotypes are not everywhere 
as clear as the original, and thit they even 
differ occasionally among themselves in the 
legibility with which some of the strokes 
are brought out. 


Literary Conclusions. 


The chief literary conclusions to be drawn 
from the fragment are as follows :— 

(1) The original Apollonius followed the 
order of the alphabet only as regards the 
first two letters of each word. Thus 


EXETTEYK EC comes after EX WAKE GO," 

(2) The printed text is largely abbrevi- 
ated. Apparently é¢érew and an accom- 
panying quotation have been omitted. 
Under ‘Edvpovs, the discursion on Ares and 
Thrace, with its accompanying quotation, 
is left out, as is the quotation referring to 
the Gyrtonians. Under éxopeba a quotation 
is omitted, and so under éyezeuxés, the latter 
article being apparently further shortened. 
Under faypadv a quotation is omitted, 
together with the comparison of faxpyeis and 
a further quotation. 

(3) The abbreviation is effected partly by 
simple omission, partly by a kind of confla- 
tion. Thus FY PTWNIOYC, followed bya 
quotation containing [ ¥ PT WNHN, has been 
conflated into Pupravyy oixotvras. Thearticles 
edérecxov and éférovres appear to afford 
other examples. 

(4) The fragment does not prove that i.s 
text contained the quotations from Apion 
found in the printed edition, but col. 2, lines 
30-32 furnish an overwhelming probability 
that it did contain them. 

The bearings of (4) on the disputed date 
of Apollonius are as obvious to every one 
else as to myself. In the Sutherland village 
from which (with the help of transcripts and 
notes made at Oxford) this article is written, 
I have not the materials for discussing that 
question—not even a copy of Apollonius. 

E. W. B. Nicuotson. 

1 Hence it wouldn’t do to infer that the original 
Apollonius didn’t contain under € ® the words from 
eg¢etuh to épddxaoy or under €X the words éxdvéa- 
vev, exeat, Exn, exdunv: our fragment doesn’t give 
the beginning of Ed or the end of EX. 





éudérepor IN LATER GREEK. 


In a note on the De cerimoniis of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetos (ed. Bonn, ii. p. 
500) Reiske has attempted to establish that 
dpdrepot is used by later Greek writers as 
equivalent to zavres. The instances which 
he brings forward, and some others of the 
same kind, deserve examination. 

Theophanes, 238, 9 ed. de Boor (368 
Bonn): Sépyws re 5 AiBeptov aves, diadpas 
mpooepuyev év BAaxépvais, dv...€reurav dpodo- 
ynoa, ws Kat “Ioaxws 6 dpyupomparns Kat 
Bedurapuos...cvvyder TH Tova’Ty éemBovAdp, Kat 
Biros 6 dpyvpompdarys Kai IlatAos 6 Kovpdatwp 


zod aitod Bediwapiov éyivwoxov thy oKéy. 
Kal ovoxelevTrww dp pbotépwrv...xatevto 
kai katetrov BeAuoapiov. This is taken from 
Malalas (p. 494 ed. Bonn.); the Barocci- 
anus omits the words éyivwoxov tiv oKxéey, 
which Theophanes preserves. In the MSS. 
of Theophanes there are variants zavrwv 
and zdvrwv aydporepwv for dudotépwv ; but 
dpdorépwv is supported by the agreement of 
the Baroccianus. It obviously bears its 
ordinary sense; the persons arrested were 
Vitus and Paulus; there is not the least 
need to suppose that Isaac was included. 








394 
Theophanes, 465, 15 ed. de Boor (720 


Bonn): 7 Bacidwooa écwpevoe Kal aiti) tavTa 
ra ‘Popaka trAwipata Kai dréAvce Kat’ abtov. 
eAGovros d& éws TA Mipa adpdorepor ot 
otpatnyoi x.7.A. This passage is not alleged 
by Reiske, but it is rather important. For 
if at this time a.p. 789-90 the three naval 
themes which we find existing at a later 
period were already established, we should 
have here a clear case of dudorepou referring 
to three persons,—since all the naval forces 
were called out. Now, while we meet the 
Cibyraeot theme and the Aegean theme in 
the eighth century, we have not, so far as I 
am aware, any mention of the theme of 
Samos previous to this year. M. Charles 
Diehl has demonstrated in his recent study 
on the origin of the Themes,! that originally 
(in the seventh and first half of the eighth 
centuries) there was only one naval theme 
(named 7d Oeua tov zrAwLopevwy OY Tov 
KapaBicvivwr, cp. Const. Porph. iii. p. 41, 
and Lib. Pont. p. 390 ed. Duchesne). It 
had subordinate divisions, one of which was 
that of the Cibyraeots. In a.p. 781 we 
hear of a drungarios of the Dodekanesos 
(=the Aegean), and one of the Lives of 
Theophanes mentions that his father was a 
commander of this theme (p. 28 ed. de 
Boor). From these passages we may infer 
that probably before a.p. 781 and certainly 
before A.D. 790, the single naval theme had 
been divided into two, but not yet into three, 
smaller themes. 

Theophanes, p. 471, ed. de Boor (730 
Bonn). Constantine VI. marches against 
the Saracens, éywv...é€kAoyyv povolavev otpa- 
Titov €& dudotépwv Geyatwv yrrddas x’. In 
interpreting this passage we must remember 
the strict use of duddrepo, which ought 
properly to apply not to two individual 
persons or things, but to two collective groups 
(like éxdrepo. and éxagror). It thus corre- 
sponded to the German beiderlet. Cp. e.g. 
Hes. Sc. 177 dyddrepor yAvodval te aves 
xaporot te déovres. Now the themes fell 
naturally into two groups, the European 
and the Asiatic (cp. Constantine’s division 
in his wept Oeudrwv); and this explains 
dudorépwv here. 

Theophanes p. 469 ed. de Boor (p. 725 
Bonn): | éBovrAevoavto eLayayeiv Nuxnddpov 
TOV G70 Kalodpwy Kai oryjoa eis PBacrXéa. 
TovTo yvovs Kwvoravrivos droareiAas é&yyayev 
appotépovs Tors viols Kwvoravrivov...Kai 
tov pev Nuxnddpov éeridAwoer, Xpurtoddpov 8é 
kat Nuxyray, ’AvOiuov re kal Evddximov éyAwo- 

' Lorigine du régime des thtmes dans l’empire 
byzantin, in the Etudes d'histoire du moyen age 
dediées 4 Gabriel Monod. 1896. 
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coxornoev. Here is a case which seems at 
first sight to tell more in favour of Reiske, 
though he does not cite it. But it is really 
another case of two groups: Nicephorus, 
and his brothers. Nicephorus is opposed to 
the rest; he is the most dangerous, he 
undergoes the severest punishment. dydo- 
répovs might be translated ‘all,’ but it 
connotes a distinct suggestion of two 
groups. 

Theophanes p. 184 ed. de Boor (284 
Bonn): ri peydAnv éxxdnoiav ov ois 
dpobotépots kioow kal rac ex Terpacvrov 
xarnvexOn. Referring to the Paschal 
Chronicler, who used the same sources as 
Theophanes in this passage we find 7 peyddy 
éxxAnola aca ov tois poBepots kal 
Oavpacrois Kioot maga éx TeTpaévTov KaTnvexOy. 
One’s first thought might be to substitute 
oBepois for dudorépos in Theophanes. But 
a moment’s reflexion convinces one that 
goBepois is really suspicious. I question 
seriously whether gofepds would have been 
used to describe the pillars; it would be 
a very unsuitable epithet for the pillars of 
any fourth or fifth century basilica we 
know. ot dyddrepor xioves means ‘the two 
sets or rows of pillars,’ that is, the pillars 
on either side of the nave ; and I have very 
little doubt that ov rots dudorépos Pavpac- 
trois xtoow Should be restored in the Paschal 
Chronicle. 

Theophanes p. 111, 17 ed. de Boor (172 
Bonn). It is obvious that some words 
(proper names) have fallen out in this 
passage, and Reiske’s attempt to explain 
dpdotepovs by zavras need not be seriously 
considered unless this meaning had been 
otherwise fully established for dydrepor 
‘Equidem mutilum esse locum statuo,’ de 
Boor. 

Theoph. Contin., p. 467 ed. Bonn. xa dy 
Ti KAWyy adtod dudorépwv TepiKvKAovvTOV. 
This is equivalent to ‘on both sides’ of the 
bed, dudorepwler. 

Constantine Porph., De Cer., p. 81, 1. 19 
ed. Bonn. 6 6€ zpwrootpdtwp Kai 6 Kons 
tov oraBAov evOev Kaxeioe TOD Baciréus, ot dé 
otparopes eps, dudrepor S€ airav zeLoi. 
This case is similar to the last. duddrepor 
is explained by the preceding ev xdxetce 
and means those on both sides of the 
Emperor, duddrepor has the same meaning 
in the ceremonies described on p. 312, where 
it occurs three times (ll. 2, 4, 13), and refers 
to two symmetrical groups (apparently of 
Blues and Greens). So again p. 313, Il. 5, 
13, 16. 

Ib. p. 648. 16. duddrepor has its common 
sense of both (two brothers of Basil) and I 
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cannot imagine why Reiske refers to this 
passage. 

Ib. p. 656, ll. 12, 16, 18. Here we have 
a peculiar use of dyuddrepa which goes 
nearer to justify Reiske’s thesis than any 
other case he cites. The passage contains 
a calculation of the naval and military 
budget. (1) Four items are given: (3 x 36 
=)108 + (12 x 42=)504 + (6 x 42 =)252 + 
(4 x 5000 = ) 20000 nomismata. The sum of 
these four items is thus stated: ywépeva 
ippotrepa Kevrnvapia B', déirpar 9’ O, : vs’. 
[By the way, the addition is wrong. For 
the total of nomismata is 20864, and 
208 f= 28925 (not 29938)]. (2) Another 
four items are given, and the same formula 
ywopeva adppotrepa is used. (3) To 
these two totals: 2 cent. 99 litr. 56 nom. + 
55 litr. 7 nom., two other items are added, 
83 litr. 24 nom. and 15 litr. 64 nom. ; and 
the sum is then given: kai épod dua tod 
dpotépov mpoxpéeov pp 8 AXAitpar vB: € 
(legendum '}. [This total, 4 cent. 52 litr. 
7 nom., proves that the error in the first 
total was a slip of the brain and not a mere 
slip of the pen.] 

From this passage we see that dauddorepa 
was used in arithmetical addition in the 
sense of together (zusammen), or total. But 
this usage must be explicable from the 
proper use of dyuddrepor(-a). And it seems 
to cast some light on the obscure question : 
How did the ordinary Greek, when he had 
no abacus to help him, find the sum of a 
number of items? We may suppose that 
sums in addition practically resolved them- 
selves into a series of sums of two numbers. 
Greek children were taught to add three 
numbers together by first adding two, and 
then adding the third to the sum of these ; 
and the practice would naturally be retained 
by the inexpert. Thus the addition of five 
numbers was equivalent to :— 


([(a+6)+ce]+d} +e, 


and, the ultimate operation being the 
addition of two numbers, the phrase 
dpporepa yryvopeva. was correct. Of course 
I do not mean to say that people who were 
in the habit of dealing with numerical sums 
employed this primitive process ; the exist- 
ence of the colloquial phrase duddrepa 


ytyvopueva is explained, if we admit that such 
a process was used at all in teaching children 
or otherwise.! 

In the same connexion Reiske observes 
that Theophanes uses éxatepou for waves, in 
speaking of three crosses: €xatépwv tov 
cravpov. But the true reading <xarepov is 
preserved by a Vatican MNS. and restored 
by de Boor (p. 26, 1. 12). A Graeculo nihil 
non exspectes, adds Reiske contemptuously ; 
caelum terra miscent. In the Thesaurus of 
Stephanus (sub voce duddrepa) Reiske’s 
dictum is accepted. A closer examination 
has shown that it can be accepted only 
in a form so modified that the sneer at 
the Graeculus loses its point.? 

In those passages quoted bv Reiske, where 
dpdorepor refers to more than two, there is 
always implied a twofold grouping. In the 
numerical usage of duddérepa, the duplicity 
which was originally implied has almost 
ceased to be evident. We next reach a 
stage in which the idea of duplicity is en- 
tirely lost, and dudorepor, as Reiske says— 
though he gives no true instance—is equi- 
valent to zavres. We have true instances 
in the tenth-century poem, Digenés Akritas ; 
ii. 244 (Cod. Cryptoferr., ed. Legrand) xai 
dporepor wapevbds cis Tov yapfpov ciondAOov, 
where five persons are referred to, without 
any implication of two groups. In iv. 213 
dppdotepo. may refer only to Digenes and 
his father, but it may also include his uncle. 
In i. 205 duddrepor is equivalent to zavres, 
but might be (unconsciously) conditioned by 
the two groups of the preceding line (ot pev 
girotor xeipds Tov, GAAoe THY Keadyy Tov). 
In ii. 28, if the MS. of Grotta-Ferrata were 
right, dudw would have to be explained in 
the sense of zavzes, but the MSS. of Trebi- 
zond and Andros save us from the necessity 
of this assumption by their reading dpa. 

J. B. Bury. 


1 It is obvious that it was much harder for a 
Greck than for a modern child to learn to add. The 
Greeks had no sign for zero, and they had 27 instead 
of 9 (10 including zero) symbols. The difficulty can 
easily be tested by experiment. 

2 It is unnecessary to discuss Reiske’s reference to 
a passage in Demosthenes’ speech in reply to 
Callippus, where dugorépas has its ordinary meaning 
($19). He also gives a reference to Eusebius which 
I have failed to identify. 
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HESIODEA. 


Hesiop is read in the Flach-Gottling 
edition of 1878, a useful Variorum giving 
abundant material collected conveniently 
for the reader ; the editor, however, lacked 
judgment, and was at the mercy of any 
dissertation-writer, at whose bidding he 
would alter or cut out without reflection and 
without mercy. Many of these disfigure- 
ments were removed by Alois Rzach, whose 
edition of 1884 is at once the latest and the 
most satisfactory. The learned author, 
whose labours upon Hesiod date from more 
than twenty years back, promises a large 
edition based on a complete collation of the 
MSS. (see his account of these in the last 
number of the Wiener Studien.) It will be 
exceedingly welcome to all students of early 
Greek epos. 

I collect here some brief suggestions upon 
variantsor interpretations that haveoccurred 
to me during a reading of the Hesiodic 
poems. 

Theog. 532. radr’ apa alopevos tipa dprdei- 

KETOV vid. 


The hiatus is quite justified by 4. Dem. 78 
5 yap péeya GLoua, but if any conjecture is 
wanted it is certainly not Robinson’s impos- 
sible rodrov ap’, which Flach prints ; Rzach’s 
Tatra yy’ ap’ also is not very attractive ; 
perhaps tavty dp dopnevos typ, but the 
vulgate is quite sound. 


703. ds ore yata Kat otpavos eipis Urepbev 
miAvaro. 


It looked and sounded ‘ like as when earth 
and heaven meet ;’ true, indeed, that they 
never have met, and therefore logically as «i 
and not as dre is required. However ore is 
certain, and the boldness of expression may 
be put to the credit of the poet ; riAvaw6’, 
which Hermann, Schoemann, Flach, and 
Rzach read, does not really facilitate ore, and 
if original could hardly have come down to 
miAvato, much the harder reading. 

706. civ Sdvepor Evooiv re Kovinu 7’ éodbapa- 
ycov ‘M,’ etc., xovw 7’ éohapayov ‘ VOC,’ 
kovw @ dpa eordapdygvov ‘EK.’  Rzach 
applauds and accepts the conjecture of 
Stadtmiiller xovw 7’ duvdis chapayov, but 
surely this is to fly in the teeth of the 
evidence. The oldest and best MSS. give 
kovinv T éexpapayifoy, a perfectly satisfactory 
reading. In several MSS. the eta fell out of 
Kovinv and gave xdvw, producing thereby 


destruction of metre; to remedy this one 
MS. introduced aya; are we to start from 
this palpable conjecture and work it into 
a fully equipped verse ? 


783. kai fp’ ds tus Wevdyrar drAvumia Somat 
€xovTwv 
Zeis 5€ re *Ipw exepwpe...... 


I am puzzled to guess why the two latest 
editors have taken offence at ds ris ; ‘ what- 
ever immortal tells a lie, Zeus sends Iris’ 
...[s it regard for the Olympians that made 
Gerhard and Scheer conjecture dre tis? 
surely on any ground a most otiose alteration. 
The concrete, not the hypothetical, pleases 
poets, as with ziAvaro above; and here at 
least there is no improbability in the 
assumption. 


Seut. 54. airip “Idixdyja Sdopvecdw (Aaoc- 
adm some MSS.) ’Apdutpior. 


Whatever may be necessary to set this 
line at rest, surely we can do without Rzach’s 
impossible rév 8 dpa for airdp. The digamma 
in IdixAja will amply lengthen the second 
syllable of airap, and be Aaocadw a gloss or 
not, we need not have recourse to it. 


132. [évcrot] tpdcbev piv Oavarov 7 etxyov Kat 
| mpdabev pu x 
daxpvor pdpov. 


The second explanation of the scholiast is 
obviously right, as Kexpirpévwv trav Pedav 
ovrwv Oavacinw pappaxw, and not the first 
which Flach-Gittling, preferring, render 
ctebant lacrimas occisorum cognatorum ! 


211. Sool 8 dvadvatdwvTes 
dpyvipeot SeAdives epoitwy édAXozas ix His. 


No ex. of ¢oraév with the simple acc. can 
be quoted, and we may well wonder that 
both the editors give the linethus. Unless 
by any expedient a preposition can be 
introduced into the line, there is no course 
but to accept éGoivwy, the reading of two or 
three MSS., from which égoirwv will have 
come by the frequent change of ¢ to 6 :— 
Coivuv epotvwv épottuv. 


‘ ‘ a 
252. ov 5€ zpOTov pepazrorev 
a 
Keiwevov 7) TitTovta veovTaTov, dui bev 
avTa 


Barn’ ‘ovuxas peyadous— 





ehkhmeimeinh az 


Oe®edaepaeteenaeew a 


ae | 
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It is impossible to accept the change 
from plural to singular involved in Badd’, 
particularly as the plural continues immedi- 
ately in firrackov 256, eOvveov adtis iodoat 
257. Deiter’s ye peudpro for peudrovey is 
justly rejected by Rzach. Perhaps Badd’ 
has a middle sense and the subject is dv ; 
we must then write air¢, ‘ Whomever they 
caught or wounded, he got their great claws 
round his body while his soul fled to 
Tartarus,’ 


A 4 »” 
OLYE EV NOV 
> a > , , , 
aixpns d&eino. kopyviwwwvta wéTyAa. 


288. 


How mowing can be done with spears 
has naturally torn the commentators ; 
Paley substituted dprys for aixpzs. The 
dative however is not instrumental but of 
accompaniment, ‘the ears bristling with 
sharp spears,’ viz., the blades or stalks, a 
metaphor in keeping with the elaborate 
style of this interesting poem. Burns says 
(Elegy on Capt. Matthew Henderson) 


Mourn, spring, thou darling of the year ! 

Ik cowslip cup shall kep a tear : 

Thou, simmer, while each corny spear 
Shoots up its head ; 


and people better acquainted than I with 
modern verse can doubtless produce other 
parallels. Ancient literature does not seem 
to know the metaphor, unless it underlies 
the line Humenides 805 : Athena says 


. a a , 
pay Ovportobe, pnd axapriav 

, 2 > a , , 
Tevént adeioa daipdvev oraddypata, 


and these drops are then described as Bpw- 
Tipas aixwas omeppdtwv dvynpepovs, in the 
sense given by the scholiast, ra oraddypata 
aixpat eiot BiBpwioxovcat Ta o7éppara. The 
expression seems unbearably harsh: if we 
read the genitive aiyyds, ie. aiyuys, and 
render ‘unkind devourers of the seeds of 
the blade,” all goes well. 

293. sg. The repetition of oi 8 air’ és 
tadpovs éddpery 293 and 296. A double 
recension is usually supposed, and certainly 
the recurrence at so short an interval is 
curious. Still the theory of two recensions 
that have coalesced is not legitimate unless 
the context as it stands is unintelligible, 
and this is not the case here if the dative 
which a minority of MSS. offer at both 293 
and 296 be accepted (preferably at 296). 
One set of labourers bring the grapes és 
taXdpovs, another carry the grapes év taAd- 
pos away, 2.e. to the tubs; cf. 482 oices 3 
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év doppad. The effect of the homoearchon 
will have been reciprocal but the accusative 
had the upper hand. Read therefore 


e 8 > Yo X > , , 2S . , 
ol 0 avr és Tahdpous Edopevy bro TpvynTypwov ; 
‘ ; ’ ; 
Aevkods kat péAavas Potpvas peyddwv ard 
CpXov, 
, . , / 
Bpopevov hirrouwt Kat dpyupéns EXikeoow, 
« ’ >. 3 » , > , 
ot 6’ abr’ év taAdpous edpopevv. 


Opp. 33. tod Ke Koperodpevos velkea Kat Snpw 
édédXAots 
, Se 4 ‘ > 3 / 
Ktjpao’ ex’ adAotpiows: gol 0 ovKére 
devtrepov eorat 
OO épdew. 


I am surprised that Rzach follows Schoe- 
mann, Steitz and Flach in writing ddédAor 
for 6déAAors. It is an almost trivial objec- 
tion to say that Perses is distinguished from 
those who can indulge in quarrels. The 
reference is to Perses throughout. ‘ Be not 
litigious, for short is the season of strife and 
suits except to him that hath abundant 
livelihood laid up. If thou wert full of 
that, mightest thou increase strife for other 
men’s goods ; but for thee (sc. a poor man 
like you) there will be no second chance of 
doing so.’ Kopeooapevos of course is 
strongly hypothetical, cot dé is the fact, 
‘you as youare.’ ’OdeAXAou had it stood in 
the MSS. would have suited, but there is no 
necessity to put it in. Further, I may 
notice that no gap is necessary between 
32 and 33; the sense continues without 
a break. 

372. wiores 0’ dpa opas. Tap ro, 8 dp 
tot, ap to (Rzach) are proposed, but rou is 
brought in unnecessarily if eis etvyv dvécayu 
époOjvac may stand Z 209. Why not yap 
pat 


455. gdyoi 8 avip dpévas advews rifacGa 
apagav, 
, > 4 2. 2 o~? 
VvayTLos* ovoe TOY oo. 


ddvewds is universally taken to= ‘rich,’ 
but dpévas ddvews ‘animo dives’ if it can 
have a meaning must plainly be compli- 
mentary, while the sense required is more in 
the direction of vijmwus, a blame of some 
sort. I venture to suggest that addres has 
nothing to do with the ordinary word of the 
same letters, but means ‘hasty, thought- 
less,’ and is connected with ddvw, aidvys, 
ete. ‘I said in my haste...’ I trust 
etymologists will give this proposal lenient 
treatment. 


464. vewds dAekidpn watdwv edxynAnretpa. 
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This is a question of interpretation. 
Gottling in his note wishes to weaken the 
statement into a mere expression of pros- 
perity. ‘ Ploughland makes happy faces’ ; 
but no one will agree with him, and Lehrs 
saw that some specific belief was implied. 
It is a matter for the folklorists, who we 
may hope may be able to establish the 
connection between newly-ploughed land 
and soothing children. Two other passages 
that require light at their hands are 750 
pnd éx dxwyrows KabiLew od yap dpewov | 
maida Suwoexataiov, dt dvép’ dvivopa zovel | 
pndt Svwdexapnvov. ioov Kal TOUTO TETUKTOL; 
and the mysterious lines 4. Dem. 228 sq. (for 
which I suggested a meaning, Classical 
Review, 1895, p. 13). 
467. 6t dv axpov éxétAns 
xept AaBov opryka Body emi vOrov ixyat. 


Flach and Rzach have doubtless done 
well in ejecting the dative dprnx. which 
Brunck introduced to ease the construction, 
but the connection remains extremely diffi- 
cult. Flach joins dpryxa éxérAns—surely 
impossible. There is a glut of accusatives, 
each of which is so well in place that it is 
hard to make any one give room to another. 
As the words stand we must make yepi— 
vorov parenthetical, and Body emi varov epex- 
egetical of dpryxa. The position is similar 
to that enjoined on Antilochus, ¥ 581 sq. 
’Av’ axpov is possible. 


480. ijevos dpnoess dALyov Tepi xetpos eepywr, 
dvtia Seopetwv KeKovyevos, ov pada 
xalpwv, 
olces 8 ev hoppa- 
s 8 ev doppa 


dvrla is hard. Without a gen. it should 
mean ‘opposite, as h. Herm. 77 dvria 
momoas OrAas Tas Tpocbev OricGev ; but even 
if it could mean ‘ straight on,’ how does this 
go with decpevwv? which moreover has its 
epithet in xexovysevos. An accusative 
would seem wanted, and I ask whether 
dvtia may not be this accusative. dvriov we 
are told by the Lexx. means ‘part of a 
loom, Ar. Thesm. 822; but considering 


aay 
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the uses of the Latin antes antae, may it not 
have had a wider sense and meant (as here) 
‘rows’? ‘Binding up the rows (sc. of 
fallen ears), dusty, not happy’ gives a clear 
sense. It would be another way of saying 
Spaypara (C 552). 


a ‘ a , 
531. kat raow évi dpeci TovTo péunrer, 
Ol oKéra paopevor TuKivo’s KevOpovas 
EXOVEL. 


Rzach strangely accepts Peppmiiller’s 
violent as oxéra—é€ywo. Criticism would 
be an easy occupation if as could be written 
for of, and vice versa, wherever the sense 
seemed to demand it. The interpretations 
also (of=éxetoe Hermann, =éavrois Brug- 
mann) improve the writer, not the scribe. 
With Paley and Gottling the relative suf- 
fices: rodro, sc. Td pevyew, péunte act Tois 
KevOpavas Exovet. 


765. ijpara 8 éx Awbev repvdaypevos ed Kara 
potpav 
meppade ev 
dpiornv 
, 
épya T éromrevew 0 appadruy daréacba, 
a IK > , ‘ , ” 
ctr’ dv dAnOeinv Aaoi Kpivovres dywot. 
a Or ‘ c , -! ‘ , 
at O€ yap mmepar etot Avos apa 
pntwevtos 
770, axp@rov evn teTods TE K.T.A. 


Spweoor Tpinkdda = penvos 


The transposition of 768 after 769, 
recommended by Schoemann and adopted by 
Rzach, not only fails to assist 768 itself, 
but makes nonsense of the calendar that 
follows 769. The line can only mean ‘ when 
the people keep truth in judgment,’ the day 
of the month when solemn justice is ad- 
ministered. Hesiod says this day, the 30th 
is suitable for the analogous duties of 
inspecting work and dividing rations. 769 
begins a new calendar of days suitable one 
for one occupation, one for another ; to say 
of all of them that they are the days ‘ when 
the people keep truth in judgment’ is 
obvious nonsense. The courts did not sit 
at haphazard through the month, nor 
probably was ‘ truth observed’ as often. 

THomas W. ALLEN. 
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ON SOME PASSAGES IN JUVENAL SATIRES L., AND IIT. 


I, 64-58, 
cum iam sexta ceruice feratur 
hinc atque inde patens ac nuda _paene 
cathedra 
et multum referens de Maecenate supino 
signator falsi, qui se lautum atque beatum 
exiguis tabulis et gemma fecerit uda. 


67 falsi P (apparently) falso p o. 

Here signator falsi means ‘the signatory 
to a forgery.’ Dig. xlviii. 10, 1, § 4 qui in 
rationibus tabulis cerisue uel alia qua re sine 
consignatione falsum fecerint (‘have com- 
mitted forgery ’) ete. Id. 12 falsi reus. 
13 falsi nominis uel cognominis adseueratio 
poena falsi coercetur. ordine decwrionum 
decem annis aduocatum motum, qui falsum 
instrumentum cognoscente praetore recitauit, 


post finem temporis dignitatem respondi 
reciperare, quoniam in Corneliam falso 
recitato, non facto non ineidit. Suet. 


Aug. 33 cum de fulso testamento ageretur, 
omnesque signatores lege Cornelia tenerentur. 
Roman wills were signed by five witnesses 
in the presence of a libripens (Dict. A. ii. 
803): they were usually kept in temples : 
the forger in question probably abstracted 
the genuine will, and forged a new one in 
his own favour, together with the seals of 
the witnesses. Signator accordingly means 
‘the maker of signa.’ Such a forgery was 
performed by Oppianicus Cic. Cluent. § 41 
eadem hac Dinea testamentum faciente, cum 
tabulas prehendisset Oppianicus, qui gener 
eius fuisset, digito legata deleuit et cum id 
multis locis fecisset, post mortem eius ne 
lituris coargui posset, testumentum in alias 
tabulas transcriptum signis adulterinis obsig- 
nauit. The will which was signed by 
the five witnesses, was written on tablets 
tied with strings, and sealed on the outside 
with the seals of the witnesses (gemma uda). 
Signator is regular for a witness to a will: 
x. 336 weniet cum siynatoribus auspex. 


ny ; : 
The reading signator falso must be 
rejected. It cannot be explained as ‘the 


signatory to a forgery’ (‘signator falso 
intellige testamento, qui obsignauit supposit- 
iclum testamentum, signator in falsis tabulis’ 
—Gronovius Obseru. ii. 24) ; Latinity would 
require the genitive, as in the text, not 
dative : nor can it be equivalent to signator 
Jalso (signo) (Heinrich), as the ellipsis of 
signo is hard to parallel. Therefore, if it 
were retained, it would be necessary to 
punctuate signator, falso qui etc. (Ruperti, 


Mayor), ‘ the signatory, who by forgery, those 
tiny tablets and the moistened signet, has 
made himself prosperous and wealthy :’ 
then exiguis tabulis and gemma uda would 
be a further explanation of fa/so. But the 
ambiguity inherent in the interpretation of 
this reading condemns it, apart from any 


external reason. The conjectures signato 
Jalso (Madvig) siynator falsus (Ruperti) 


hardly deserve notice ; though Sall. Cat. 16 
§ 2 ex illis testis signatoresque falsos commo- 
dare shows the latter to be possible. 


I. 105. 
sed quinque tabernae 
quadringenta parant. 


Here quingue tabernae seems to mean 
‘five shops’ which are managed for the 
affluent Jibertinus by institores, and bring 
him in an income of H.S. 400,000 (£3,400), 
the assessment of an eques (v. 132). Trade 
at Rome was chiefly in the hands of freed- 
men. As the profit on these five shops 
has seemed to some persons large, it has 
been supposed that the quinque tabernae 
are the five banks in the Forum mentioned 
by Livy xxvi. 27, 2 eodem tempore (B.c. 210) 
septem tabernue, quae postea quinque, et 
argentariae, quae nune nouae appellantur, 
arsere. The meaning would then be ‘my 
dealings on Change produce me a knight’s 
fee.’ But these tabernae in Juvenal’s time 
had ceased to exist, and their site was oc- 
cupied by the Basilica Iulia (Middleton, 
Ancient Rome, i. 233): hence this hypo- 
thesis must be dismissed. As we have no 
means of knowing how much business this * 
freedman’s five shops did, it is idle to 
criticise the amount of the profits. It is 
even possible that the ¢abernae in question 
were private banks, in which case the 
profits might have been very great. 
Further, though this freedman is no doubt 
boasting, there is nothing irreconcilable or 
absurd in his naming the sum quadringenta, 
and proceeding to add ego possideo plus 
Pallante et Licinis (108) : for though Pallas 
was worth about two-and-a-half million 
sterling (Tac. A. xii, 53, 5), that was not 
his annual income. This freedman may 
well have had other sources of income 
besides the quinque tabernae ; as indeed is 
indicated by the word possideo, which means 
‘I am holder (possessor) of more real 
property.’ Cp. iii, 141 quot possidet agri 
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tumenta ? x. 225 quot uillas possideat nunc. 
xii. 129 possideat quantum rapuit Nero. 
xiv. 159 st tantum culti solus possederis 
agri. 

Friedlinder may be right in under- 
standing quinque as a round number ‘ five 
shops or so’: see his note on xi. 206 facere 
hoc non possis quinque diebus. 


I. 142-146. 
poena tamen praesens, cum tu deponis 
amictus 
turgidus, et crudus pauonem in balnea 
portas. 
hine subitae mortes atque intestata senec- 
tus 
et noua nec tristis per cunctas fabula cenas: 
ducitur iratis plaudendum funus amicis. 
143 ecrudus P and Paris. 9345 saze. xi., 
published by Hosius. crudum p wo. 


The reading crudus is unwisely rejected by 
all editors in favour of crudum, which, be- 
sides appearing in the inferior MSS., is found 
also in Phocas G.L.K. 24 dicuntur et haec 
balnea ... Iuuenalis ‘et crudum pauonem in 
balnea portas. Schol. Pers. iii. 98 Jahn. 
turgidum dicit erudum, indigestum, ut Tuuen- 
dis ‘turgidus et crudum pauonem in balnea 
portas.’ Cornutus Schol. (Héhler, p. 392 
crudum. indigestum incoctum. gloss. Pith. 
(Lommatzsch, p. 396) erudum : nondum con- 
fectum indigestum. : 

As regards external evidence, the testi- 
mony of P outweighs all inferior author- 
ities; whether interpolated MSS., or gram- 
marians, whose quotations are notoriously 
inaccurate, or scholia and glosses, which 
are generally valueless : moreover I believe 
that the words turgidus et crudus are a 
reminiscence of Hor. epp. i. 6, 61 erudi 
tumidique lauemur. As regards internal 
evidence, Latin usage requires crudus, 
which means ‘suffering from indigestion’ 
as in vi. 203 mustacea crudis donanda. 
Cato R. R. 125 cruda aluus. Hor. sat. i. 
5, 49 namque pila lippis inimicum et ludere 
erudis. Cic. Clu. § 168 eum ad illud pran- 
dium crudior uenisset. de or. i. § 124 crudior 
fuit. de fin. ii. 8, 23 qui de conuiuiis aufer- 
antur crudique postridie se rursus ingurgi- 
tent. Mart. xii. 76, 2 ebrius ef crudus nil 
habet agricola. Sen. epp. 89, 22 quantulum 
ex ista fera periculose capta dominus erudus 
ac nausians gustat? Luxorius, Baehrens 
P.L.M. iv. 425 tnmenst soricis catius cum 
membra uorasset, | deliciis periit erudior ille 
swis. The accusative crudum, as far as I 
know, can only be supported in the sense 
of ‘undigested,’ as it is usually explained, 
by the solitary passage of Celsus i. 2 qui 
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crudum sine praecordiorum dolore ructat : 
but there the meaning is uncertain : erudum 
might even be adverbial : and erudus in the 
sense of ‘ undigested’ I take to be solecistic 
and late Latin. Consequently the reading 
crudum could only mean ‘raw’: xv. 83 con- 
tenta cadauere crudo. Ov. F, vi. 158 extaque 
de porca cruda bimesire tenet. Mart. xi. 57, 4 
exta cruda. Suet. Ner. 37 crudam carnem. 
3ut it is absurd to suppose that the rich 
epicure’s peacock was underdone ; such an 
imputation on his cook is incongruous here, 
and could not be supported by Mart. iii. 15. 
dum non uis pisces, dum non wis carpere 
pullos, | et plus quam putri, Naeuia, parcis 
apro, | accusas rumpisque cocum, tamquam 
omnia cruda (‘You abuse the cook for 
sending up all the victuals raw’) | attulerit. 
numguam sic ego crudus (‘dyspeptic ’) ero. 
Juvenal’s expression for ‘undigested food’ 
is cibus inperfectus (iii. 233). I suspect 
crudum to be a grammarian’s alteration, 
the product of Cornutus or Heiric of 
Auxerre. The errors introduced by gram- 
marians into Latin texts are discussed in 
the prolegomena to my edition of Ovid’s 
Tristia, p. Ixvii. foll. 

I proceed to consider intestata, about which 
Madvig (Adu. iii. 249) found a difficulty, 
because though indigestion may cause death, 
it need not have prevented the man from 
making his will. He therefore proposes to 
read infestata, understanding infestata se- 
nectus as ‘old age estranged,’ old age that 
declines to visit men (‘senectus subitis his et 
praematuris mortibus infestatur, paucique aut 
nulli eam consequuntur’). But rich old men 
would naturally often put off making their 
wills till death was imminent; partly from 
fear of being poisoned by their prospective 
legatees (cp. xiii. 25, xiv. 173, 251 : see Fried- 
linder, Sittengeschichte, i. 338 foll.), and 
partly to keep on the alert the expectations 
of the legacy-hunters, by whom they were 
courted and whose special prey they were 
(cp. iv. 19, x. 202, xii. 121 ff. ; Sen. epp. 95, 
43, amico aliquis aegro adsidet : probamus. 
at hoc hereditatis causa facit: wultur est, 
cadauer expectat), Further iniestata is re- 
quired to explain iratis amicis: the friends 
are angry because the rich man has died 
without making a will, their attentions to 
him are all wasted labour (iii. 124 perierunt 
tempora longi seruitii), and so they exult over 
his demise (plaudendum funus). 


I, 155-157. 
pone Tigellinum : taeda lucebis in illa 
qua stantes ardent qui fixo pectore fumant, 
et latum media sulcum deducit harena. 
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deducit P and HVBM published by Hosius, 
and Cod. Trin. Coll. Cantab. 0. 4, 10 saec. 
X., of which Mr. G. R. Scott has kindly lent 
me his collation. deducis, p s. 

Translate : ‘If you portray Tigellinus you 
will blaze amid the bonfire in which the 
wretches stand and burn who smoke pierced 
through the chest, and which bonfire draws 
out (flashes out) a broad streak of light in 
the middle of the sand’ of the amphitheatre. 
I cannot agree with Biicheler and Fried- 
linder in rejecting deducit in favour of 
deducis. The syntax is et (quae taeda) sulewm 
deducit. The relative is occasionally thus 
supplied : xiv. 105 sed pater in causa, cut 
septima quaeque fuit lua | ignaua et (qui) 
partem uitae non attigit ullam. xv. 170 
sed (qui) pectora brachia uoltum | erediderint 
genus esse cibi. See Madvig, Opusc. ii. 176 
= 541. Munro, Luer. vi. 52. The meaning 
of suleum deducit has been much disputed : 
that adopted was suggested by Maguire (Her- 
mathena, ix. 422): sulews = sulcus luminis: 
ep. Verg. Aen. ii. 697 (of the trail of a 
comet) tum longo limite suleus | dat lucem. 
v. 527 cuelo cew saepe refixa | transeurrunt 
crinemque uolantia sidera ducunt. Lucan v. 
562 dispersos traxere cadentia sulcos | sidera. 
This seems simpler than to understand sul- 
cum deducit of the track of pitch and 
burning stuff which dripped off the stakes 
fastened in the ground : as this would not be 
broad (/atum). So Nipperdey on Tac. A. 
xv. 44 and Weidner. 

If deducis be accepted it means ‘and 
there you are drawing a broad furrow on 
the midst of the sand.’ The picture then is 
of the track left by the dead body dragged 
away by the uncus (x. 66): Lycophron 268 
Aevpas Bovitns yaropav bv atdaxos (= sulcus 
of Hector dragged by Achilles): Sen. de ira 
ili. 3, 6 eculet et fidiculae et ergastula et cruces 
et circumdati defossis corporilus ignes, et 
cadauera quoque trahens uncus. Plin. paneg. 
33, 3 nemo e spectatore spectaculum factus, 
miseras uoluptates unco et iynibus expianit. 
3ut though the present indicative is often 
used of actions about to be commenced (e.g. 
ili, 296), the abrupt change from the future 
to the present is here impossible, and is not 
paralleled by the far easier changes quoted 
by Friedliinder, such as iii. 239 si woeat... 
uehetur...curet, v. 87 qui adfertur—olcbit. 
Further, as Mr. Marindin observes to me, 
the meaning obtained is absurd: for though 
the body of a criminal executed in an 
ordinary fashion and then removed could no 
doubt ‘describe a furrow’ in the sand, the 
victim burnt at the stake would leave little 
or no body to drag, and it seems impossible 
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to suppose that Juvenal would so describe 
the removal of his remains. No probable 
conjecture has been proposed, though se/ewm 
uncus ducet (Mayor) and sulewm dant lucis 
(Dobree) deserve mention for their ingenuity. 


ITT. 216-218. 
hie nuda et candida signa, 
hie aliquid praeclarum Euphranoris et 
Polycliti, 


haec Asianorum uetera ornamenta deorum. 


Haecasianorum PS, FecasianorumpALVB, 


ectosianorum (o prior post. mut. in a) H, 
Fetasianorum ex Fecasianorum cod. Trin. 
Coll. Cantab. 

The notes of the scholia are: 

haec Asianorum superstitiosae gentem 
nominauit. schol. Pith. 

Phaecasianorum. Phaecasiani populi 
sunt in cultu idolorum superstitiosi pluri- 
mos deos colentes. ipsisunt etiam Phaeaces. 
Cornutus schol. (Hohler, p. 418). 

Haec Asianorum, the reading of P, is 
retained by Ruperti, Lewis, Biicheler, 
Weidner, and Friedliinder. Friedliinder, 
following Lewis, understands haec to mean 
‘another, a woman’: he considers that the 
introduction of a lady among the sympa- 
thetic male friends who effusively vie with 
one another in offering material consolation 
to their burnt out wealthy neighbour is in 
Juvenal’s manner, and makes the scene more 
realistic: he might have quoted horrida 
mater, pullati proceres (213). This may be 
so: but the sudden introduction of one 
female among so many males, without any 
very obvious reason, to say nothing of that 
of one haec among so many hic’s, has always 
seemed to me strange. 

Weidner, feeling this difficulty, proposes 
to take haec as accusative plural with 
Polycliti ; ‘another brings some masterpiece 
of Euphranor and these glories of temples 
in Asia wrought by Polyclitus in days gone 
by, now by Rome possessed ’ (haec these near 
us). But the position of Polyclitt seems to 
show that it cannot be separated from 
Euphranoris ; and had such been the mean- 
ing I think that Aaec would in order have 
preceded Polycliti. 

Therefore, if iaec be retained, the comma 
must be kept after Polycliti, and haec uetera 
ornamenta must be ace. pl. in apposition both 
to nuda et candida signa and aliquid 
praeclarum ; ‘these glories in days gone by 
of eastern temples.’ But even then the use 
of Aaec in juxtaposition to four hic’s, in a 
different case from them, is awkward ; and 
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I fancy a Roman would have written ista or 
illa. 

It cannot then be said that the reading 
haec is satisfactory. Thus Heinrich remarks : 
‘haec Asianorum ist ohne allen Zweifel cor- 
rupt,’ and proposes to retain phaecasianorum 
(so Burmann on Anth. Lat. p. 608). Though 
admitting that phaecasiatus is the ordinary 
form of the adjective, he contends that 
phaecasianus may have been also in use, 
quoting Cic. ad fam. ix. 16, 8 miniani Jouis, 
which form, altered by most editors to 
miniati after Lambinus, is retained by 
Mendelssohn, who says that it may well have 
been a vulgar form of the word, like Lenana, 
Praenestana, Tutanus, Voranus. 

Roth, following a suggestion of Ruperti, 
proposed phaecasiatorum, which alteration ix 
adopted by Mayor. 

Whether phaecasianorum or phaecasiatorum 
be read, the reference would be to the white 
leather shoe worn by the Greeks: Appian, 
B.C. v. 11 (speaking of the luxury of 
Antonius in Athens) xat orodi elye rerpa- 
yovov ‘EAAnuuciy dvti tis ratpiov, Kal Srddnua 
jv avrod AevKov ’Attixov, 6 Kai "A@nvaiwv 
€xovor tepets kat “Arc~avdpéwv, kai Kxadovor 
gaxdowv. Sen. epp. 113, 1 puto quaedam 
esse quae deceant phaecasiatum palliatumque. 
The word would then be contemptuous, 
almost equivalent to foreign, as the rogue 
says in Petron. 82 ‘age ergo’ inquit ille ‘in 
exercitu uestro phaecasiati milites ambulant ?’ 
‘Tell me, pray, are there any fellows with 
foreign shoes marching in your regiment?’ 
Juvenal’s use of stlattarius (vii. 134) might 
be quoted in support of this. 

Now in all textual matters the question is 
not whether a reading may be explained by 
dint of grammatical or learned ingenuity, 
but whether the source from which it pro- 
ceeds is pure. Either we must hold that 
there is no best MS. of Juvenal, a position 
which many scholars seem to have adopted 
either explicitly or implicitly with regard to 
other authors, in which case textual criticism 
may be dismissed as a vain thing which it 
would be wise for sane persons to eschew. 
Or we may hold, as I do, that we have in P 
a pure source, a faithful guide, which though 
not necessarily always right, at any rate 
offers readings from which the truth can be 
extracted. It is further necessary to appre- 
ciate the relation to P of the numerous other 
MSS. (pw), such as those collated by Hosius 
the Bodleian and Trinity College, Cambridge 
MSS., and the Cornutus-scholia published by 
Hohler. 

The MSS. of the w class used to be re- 
garded as representing the recension of 


Nicaeus, that of P being distinct. But 
Biicheler (Fried]. i. 113) has now proved that 
all our MSS. are drawn from the recension 
of Nicaeus. This follows from the fact that 
w do not consistently deviate from P, but 
sometimes one MS. departs from it, some- 
times another, while frequently many of 
them agree with it. The absence of the 
subscription Legi ego Niceus Romae apud 
Seruium magistrum et emendaui at the end 
of Sat. V is accounted for by the fact that 
there are no comments and adscripts in P 
at the end of Sat. V and beginning of Sat. 
VI, showing that something was there lost 
or obliterated in the original from which P 
was copied. 

The following appears to be the history of 
the text. In the fourth century Nicaeus 
revised the text, and he or some other 
grammarian composed the original ancient 
commentary, the source of our scholia. 
Some time later, perhaps in the fifth century, 
a further recension was made by Epicarpius 
and Exuperantius, who repeated the com- 
mentary. 

From this recension came Valla’s Probus, 
which ends at viii. 198, and preserves the 
early commentary more fully than P. 

Also from this recension was copied a 
MS., from which spring all our known MSS., 
of which the last sheet was lost. This ac- 
counts for all our MSS. ending abruptly at 
xvi. 60. 

From this original were drawn P, with 
the abbreviated scholia Pithoeana, and the 
fragmentary MSS. which agree with P, the 
Aarau fragments and florilegium Sangall- 
ense. 

Again, from this original came the further 
revised text of ‘Cornutus,’ on which was 
based the recension of Heiric of Auxerre, 
whence sprang P and. Whether the so 
ealled Cornutus scholia were the work of 
Cornutus, whoever he may have been, or of 
Heiric, or, as I am inclined to believe, of 
both, cannot be fully determined. The in- 
terlinear glosses in P, published by Lom- 
matzsch, have nothing to do with the scholia 
Pithoeana, but are excerpts from the Cornu- 
tus scholia. 

This theory accounts for the numerous 
passages in which pw agree; and the labours 
of Cornutus and Heiric, and the variations 
which grew up in the course of transmission, 
account for the numerous variants in po. 

I think it will now be clear that the reading 
phaecasianorum ( phaecasiatorum) cannot be 
accepted : it was produced in the laboratory 
of Cornutus and Heiric ; the foolish explina- 
tion of the Cornutus scho!ia was doubtless 
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the work of the latter. Also I believe 
that I have made it appear improbable 
that haec Asianorum can be right. What 
then are we to read? In answering this 
question let us consider whether that most 
fertile source of error in Latin MSS., the 
mistaken solution of a contraction, may have 
caused the trouble (see Lindsay, Latin 
Textual Criticism, p. 90 foll.). This I believe 
to be the case : the contraction H’, as may 
be seen bya glance at Chassant’s Dictionnaire 
des Abbréviations, stands in Latin MSS. for 
hic, haec, or hoc. I propose then to restore 
hic to the text of Juvenal, as Jahn has 
already done in his edition of 1851, following 
a suggestion of Ruperti. The copyists, I 
imagine, introduced haec for hic, from sup- 
posing that the word agreed with wetera 
ornamenta. The tendency of MSS. to assimi- 
late endings is well known: I have given 
some instances in the Classical Review, Vol. 
XI., p. 169, on Lucan vii. 303: see also 
Lindsay, p. 23 and 27. 
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IIT. 226-227. 
hortulus hie puteusque breuis nec reste 
mouendus 
in tenuis plantas facili defunditur haustu. 


defunditur P.  diffunditur pw. 

Biicheler and Friedliinder wrongly reject 
defunditur in favour of diffunditur: either 
word would apply to watering a garden ; 
but if Juvenal can say patulas defundere pelues 
(277), why should he not say puteus defun- 
ditur? Further, Latin writers, particularly 
the poets (Postgate, Selections from Proper- 
tius p. xcv.) are so fond of the pregnant use 
of substantives, by which here the well 
stands for the water of the well, as pelues 
stands for the contents of the pe/wes, that it 
is unnecessary with Biicheler to put a comma 
at mouendus, and construct diffunditur (as 
he reads) impersonally ‘you water your 
slips’: this involves an asyndeton harsh for 
Juvenal. 


S. G. Owen. 


NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES OF THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


12. 

cbr dy d& vuxtizAayKtov evdpoady 7’ exo 
> A > , > > , 

eivinv dvetpots ovK éetiTKoTOUpEVnV 

eee 

| PEER 


Apart from the objections hitherto urged 
against éuyv, it is evident that to be visited 
by dreams is by no means desirable unless 
the dreams be kindly, A suggestion not 
yet made is 


| 8e ait X Oo , >» 
ett’ dv d€ vuxtizAayxKtov édpocdy 7 exw 
w 3 4 > 
evo Ls Ovelpots OVK eTUTKOTOULEVHV 
5 
CLV ie 8% 


In the circumstances it would be easy for 
eovyv to take the place of evvois, and then 
(for that or other obvious reasons) become 
corrupted into éuyv in its own verse. 


525. 
hrov mada hadpotar toicr) (sic) dppace 
déLacbe Koopw Baciiéa TOAAG xpovw. 


So f, but with v over a of zdAa. h has 
roiow and de€acbe. The «i zov of editors 
comes from Auratus, not from MSS. The 
evidence therefore points to error somewhere 
in waAat or rota)’ or d€€acbe or all of them. 
If jrov (or 7 zov) is right, the only tense to 


which défacbe and deface can point is the 
future dééearGe (ar =e). 
Read therefore 


rou, TvAaL, hadpoior Tors Scoly pace 
deEe o Oe Kdopw Baciréa TOAAG xpove. 


‘I ween, ye gates, with joy in your wide 
openings will ye welcome...’ 


560 sqq. 
, 7 >’ , . 6 ri 
p0xGous yap ei A€yous Kat dvoavAtas, 
+t , ’ 
oTapvas Tapynges Kat KAKOOTpWTOVS, TL 8 ob 
TOTEVOVTES, OV Aaxovres, patos p€pos ; 


Perhaps nearer than previous conjectures 
is 
rt 8 ov 
otevovT as, OV AGXOL TLS, NLATOS [LEpOS ; 


‘and during what portion of the day in 
which a man’s lot fell did we not groan ?’. 
The men took their ‘watches’, and all the 
operations of any ‘ watch’ were disagreeable. 
npatos = ‘the day’s work’. After the parti- 
ciple orévovras the next words ovdaxouris 
might easily pass into od Aaxorres. 

The construction is, of course, ef A€youne 
(rovs dvdpas) orévovtas av (=i od) nparos 
pépos, ov Tis Adxot. 
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757. 
diya 8 dAXwv povodpur <ipi. 7d Tyap dvoceBes 
épyov 
era pev TE: f {pa 8 eikdta, yévva: 
pera pev wheiova TiKreL, oderépa eikoTa, yevva. 
oikwy yap evOvdixwv 
, , ’ 7 
KaAXitrats TOTMOS ale, 


prrct 5¢ rixrew “YBpis...... KA, 


Editors, for metre, usually follow Pauw 
with a transposition 7d dvoceBes yap. One 
would like some hint as to why the contrary 
transposition occurred. Moreover it is 
usual to give no adequate value to pév in 
pera pev «.7.r., nor to the yap of oikwy yap 
kK.T.X. 

The chorus is combating the radaidatos 
Adyos which asserts that all great prosperity 
necessarily brings ruin in its train. The 
chorus ‘thinks differently’ ; but surely the 
difference is very clumsily worked out in 
the text. Everything (including the mis- 
placing of yap) becomes clear if we read 


Toy’ edaoe Bes yap épyov k.7.A. 


ie. ‘I stand alone in my view; for, if a 
deed be righteous, it doth indeed (pév) beget 
others thereafter, but others like their line- 
age (¢.e. righteous and good, and not ruin- 
ous). Yor when a house goes in the straight 
path of right, its lot is a/ways one of fair 
children. But wantonness &e.’ 


813. 
Sixas yap ovk amd yAdaoons Oeoi 
kAdvovres avdpoOvatas IAiov Popas 
és aiparnpov Tebtxos ob Sixopporws 
, » a Qo > , 4 
Ujpous evro: 7H 8’ evavtiw Kire 
"EX ‘ , “a A > rr , ss 
lAris mpooyer xEtpos od TANpovperyr. 


The usual alterations or interpretations of 
the last clause need not be repeated. 
Margoliouth’s zpocece is the best suggestion 
made upon the verb, but the chief error lies, 
I believe, in the case of «ire. redxos having 
preceded, no dative is required with évavriw. 
Yet if a copyist acquainted with his Greek 
found himself reading 74 3 evavriw xitos he 
might naturally enough, whether deliber- 
ately or unconsciously, write ro 8 évavtiw 
xute. Such errors of ‘false adaptation ’ are 
numerous enough. x«vros xeipos is a suffi- 
ciently good expression for ‘the empty 
hollow of the hand’ (cf. domides kitos &ke.), 
and [ should therefore read 


“~ 7 >. , , 
TO 8 évavtiw KiTos 
"PAmis mporeiet yetpds 0d wANpovperc 
iAmis mp xEtpos od tANpovpEVY 


‘while before the opposite (urn), which 


grows not full, Hope waves a hollow empty 
hand (i.e. containing no yjdos).’ 


869. 
ei 8 hv TeOvnkas, ws étryOvov Aoyou, 
Tpirwpatos tav Typvav 6 dSevrepos 
ToAAnY avubev, Trav Kato yap ov A€ywT, 
xIovos tpipoipov xAaivav e&yvxer AaBov. 


The nonsense of the third line generally 
leads to its being bracketed—a resource 
which, it is to be hoped, satisfies no one. 
The general sense is ‘if he had been dead as 
often as the multitude of messages told us 
he died, verily our triple-bodied Geryon 
the second would have boasted of putting on 
(dvwHev AaBov) many times over (odAAjv) 
the (viv) triple blanket of earth (which the 
first Geryon put on)’ «ie. Agamemnon 
must have put on Geryon’s threefold cover- 
let of earth many and many atime. The 
difficulty lies in the words following tyv. 
For xatwyapov read katwyadov and for 
Acyw read A€ xovs, thus 


todd avobey thy katwyalov€xovs 
xOovos tpipotpov xAatvav eEpixer AaBav 


‘he would have boasted of putting on many 
times over that (Geryon’s) triple earth- 
blanket of an underground bed.’ 


1117. 
, oy > , , 
OTACLS O AKOPETOS YEVEL 
xato\oAvédto Ovparos TAevotipov 


Read yevorpov. The great Agamem- 
non is a ‘toothsome’ morsel for the insati- 
able Furies. There is no appropriateness 
whatever about Aevoipov (see commentators). 


1277. 

a , ,7 > > 2. £ Ul 
Bopod tarpwov 8 avr’ ériggnvov péver 
Tepid koreions howiw tporpaypate. 


All difficulties of sense and construction 
are removed by reading Oeppotyv: ‘instead 
of (making hot) my father’s altars (with 
sacrifice), it remains to make hot a block 
with the bloody sacrifice of me as the 
victim.’ 


1649. 
Al. GAN éxet Soxeis ad’ Epdew Kai Eye, 
yore Taxa. 
XO. eta 8H, Pitot Aoxtrat, Totpyov ovK Exas 
TOOE. 
Al. cia 3%, Eihos tpoxwrov Tas Tis ebtperiCéTo. 


Modern editors mark a lacuna after the 
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first line and give the next words to 
Aegistheus, while it is the chorus which 
says ela dy, Epos x.r.4. Why? Not only is 
the change unnecessary ; it is demonstrably 
wrong. The chorus are old men who cer- 
tainly wear no swords and cannot at this 
time and place get them ready. When they 


reply 
> 4 > ‘ ‘ , > > , A 
aAXa Kayw pyv TpOKWTOS OUK GVQLVOPGL Oavetv 


they make no mention of swords, but refer 
only to such defence as they possess in the 
way of staves. ‘I too with my hand upon 
my weapon’s hilt... .’ 

[It is necessary to call attention to these 
changes of order, since (among other people) 
‘indolent reviewers’ are apt to take a 
traditional order of editors rather than that 
of the MSS. for the basis of their nimble 
judgment. One such berated the present 
writer for ‘mammocking’ the order of 
Supplices 265-285, when I had simply 
restored the order of the MSS., while the 
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reviewer had apparently gone no further 
than Paley. | 


1657. 
ol s 8’ e , ‘ § , 
| OTELYETE OL YEpovTes Tpos OfOUS TT Tpw 
, 
pevous 


an ‘ aii Oeiv Ly Fo — Ie , - . ap LAN € 
i wed ¥s ‘s €uV EpgavTa kKalpovy ypyv T4O WS 
ETPACapLev. 


Emenda- 


Clytemuestra is conciliatory. 
justify 


tions are numerous enough to 
another 


, ’ so 8 , ‘ Q7 
OTELXET QtooLlot (Ahrens) YEPOVTES Tpos OopOVS 
ep pop évot 
mpl mabey ép Cait aKa pov. 


mpos ddpovs ‘to your houses’. — éppor- 
pevor conveys the idea of éppwco, ‘may all 
be well with you, farewell’.  éppwpeévovs is, 
of course, quite possible and may be better 
‘to prosperous homes’. It would be an 
error to suppose that ze is required with 
GKALpOV. 
T. G. Tucker, 


PROPERTIANA. 


I nore to have an opportunity later on 
of supporting the following new conjectures, 
in common with others already published, 
which have been criticised in this Leview 
and which appear to be worth defence. 


IL. v. 3, 4. 


haec merui sperare? dabis mihi, perfida, 
poenas : 
et nobis aliquo, Cynthia, uentus erit. 


For wentus read cursus. 


ITT, xxii. 21, 22. 
nam quantum ferro tantum pietate potentes 
stamus: uictrices temperat ira manus. 
I formerly accepted @/a, the reading of 
some late MS. or MSS., but ‘ra appears to 


Greek Papyri, Series II.; New Classical 
Fragments and other Greek and Latin 
Papyri.  HKdited by B. P. Grenrett, 
M.A., and A. S. Hunt, M.A. (Oxford, 
1897. 12s. 6d. net.) . 

NO, C, VOL. XI, 


be genuine, and it will be enough to read 
uictricis. 

LV. ii. 35-38. 

In the praefatio to my text of Propertius 
I have defended an emendation of v. 55 to 
which I still adhere. But an alteration of 
the punctuation is required to restore the 
passage to coherence, and the sense needed 
in 35 may be obtained at less cost than by 
changing est etiam into mentiar (Housman) 
or adsciscam (myself). The four lines should 
be read :— 
est mea et aurigae species cum uerbere et eins, 

traicit alterno qui leue pondus equo, 
suppetat hoc : pisces calamo praedabor, et ibo 

mundus demissis institor in tunicis. 

J. P. Postcare. 


GRENFELL AND HUNT'S GREEK PAPYRI. 


AttruouGH this volume has only been pub- 

lished some eight months, itsinterest isalready 

overshadowed by the far more extensive and 

important discoveries which Mr. Grenfell 

and Mr. Hunt have since made in their 
HW 
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excavations on behalf of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, and of which a sample has been 
published in the shape of the ‘ Logia’ 
fragment, The discoveries of 1897 threaten, 
in fact, to rival those of 1891; and hence 
the value of this volume, which contains 
only very small literary fragments and a 
number of non-literary documents, is in 
danger of being overlooked. In any ordinary 
year, however, it would have been welcomed 
as an interesting addition to our know- 
ledge. The literary fragments, though small, 
have in several cases special points of 
interest ; the non-literary documents include 
many in very good condition, and several 
which belong to classes of which no specimens 
have hitherto been published ; there are some 
interesting examples of early Christian docu- 
ments; and the whole is excellently edited 
in a convenient form, A further point of 
value, though not much represented in this 
edition, is that of palaeography, since a num- 
ber of the papyri belong to the years just on 
either side of a.p. 300 and a.p. 400, which 
happen to be periods for which our informa- 
tion has hitherto been very scanty. 

Among the literary papyri there is nothing 
quite so interesting as the Erotic Fragment 
which formed the piéce de résistance of Mr. 
Grenfell’s previous volume; but the first 
place is no doubt held by the fragment of 
Pherecydes. It is not large,—only some 
twenty-five short lines are perfect or ap- 
proximately so,—and it is a curious accident 
that so small a fragment should have in- 
cluded one of the known quotations from 
Pherecydes, whereby Mr. Leaf was able to 
identify it. Short as it is, however, it sub- 
verts the interpretation which had generally 
been put upon the quotation, and shows that 
the narrative (that of the wedding of Zeus 
and Hera) was more simple and less allegori- 
eal than has been supposed. Next in interest 
come the Homeric fragments of the third 
century B.c., from J/, iv. viii. xxi.—xxiii., 
which, like the fragments of the same period 
published by Mahaffy and Nicole, contain 
several lines not found in our vulgate text. 
Out of eleven lines from book iv., four are 
new, and out of eighty-four lines from books 
xxi,-xxiii., ten appear to be new, though in 
some cases the smallness of the fragments 
causes some uncertainty. Further, in one 
case, a line appearing here but not in the 
vulgate is actually quoted by Plutarch. It 
is obvious that this repetition of the pheno- 
menon first brought into notice by the Petrie 
fragment puts the matter into quite a 
different light. A single example of an 
expanded Iliad carried little weight, and 


could easily be reconciled with existing 
knowledge; but it is a different matter 
when all the earliest Homer-papyri are found 
to be of the same type. It is true that all 
our fragments probably come from the same 
district of Egypt; it is also true that the 
additional lines are not of a striking charac- 
ter; but the fact remains that in a district 
of Egypt largely inhabited by Greeks the 
text of Homer in circulation in the third 
century B.c. was apparently one containing 
a much larger number of lines than that 
which has come down to us. When and 
how these divergent texts were suppressed, 
and what is the true origin of the vulgate 
text, are questions which the Homeric critic 
will be required to consider. The one clear 
fact which seems deducible from the pheno- 
mena before us is that the text continued 
to be in a fluctuating and unsettled condi- 
tion much later than has commonly been 
believed. 

The other literary pieces in this volume 
are not of great importance. They include 
several small scraps of unidentified prose and 
verse, some of which are palaeographically 
interesting on account of their very archaic 
appearance. Mr. Grenfell’s remarks on 
their date, in comparison with that of the 
Petrie Phaedo and Antiope, are very just and 
sensible. Even these tiny scraps have con- 
siderable palaeographical value, when they 
are in literary hands and can be approxim- 
ately dated. The identifiable literary frag- 
ments include portions of Demosthenes, De 
Fals. Leg. 10, and Contra Phorm. 6, 7, and 
Xenophon Mem. I. 3, 15-4, 3 (identified by 
Gomperz and others since the publication of 
the volume). 

The non-literary documents are much more 
numerous and range over nearly the whole of 
the period during which papyri are known, 
from the latter half of the second century 
Bc. to the time of the Arab rule in the 
eighth century. Three or four small docu- 
ments are earlier, from the third century 
B.c,, and one vellum leaf contains liturgical 
matter which may be as late as the ninth 
century. The Ptolemaic documents do not 
call for much notice, being of the same type 
as those contained in Mr. Grenfell’s previous 
volume; but they are good specimens of 
their kind and in excellent condition. The 
Roman documents contain more novelties ; 
for though papyri of the same classes are in 
the British Museum, Mr. Grenfell is the 
first to publish them. They include returns 
of camels for the purposes of the annual 
census of live-stock (several of these have 
already been published among the Berlin 
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papyri), an interesting and novel series of 
receipts for taxes paid upon goods passing 
through the village custom-houses, which 
throw light upon the trade routes of the 
Fayum, a collection of certificates of work 
done upon the embankments, which show 
that five days’ labour for this purpose was 
required from the villagers in each year, and 
a number of other tax-receipts and similar 
documents, which, in conjunction with the 
papyri and ostraka in Berlin, London, and 
elsewhere, help to build up our knowledge of 
the economical condition of Roman Egypt 
into something like a system. They are, 
however, so miscellaneous, and relate singly 
to such minute details, that it is useless to 
attempt to discuss them here. 

A special interest attaches to a number of 
papyri from the Byzantine period, which are 
ecclesiastical in character. Among them is 
a portion of the Festal Letter of some bishop 
unknown, announcing to his clergy the date 
of Easter in the current year, which is pro- 
bably A.D. 577; part of a deacon’s litany, in 
corrupt Coptic Greek ; and an inventory of 
church property. Mr. C. H. Turner and 
Mr. Brightman contribute some information 
upon these documents. 

Mr. Grenfell’s work is so accurate (and 
the same remark applies to Mr. Hunt) that 
a reviewer has little to do beyond describing 
and classifying the contents of his volumes ; 
and I have not as yet been able to examine 
in detail even all those of the original docu- 
ments which are now in the British Museum. 
A few queries and corrections may be placed 
upon record. In xv. 5 [dv]rwv should be 
[ot]oav, both because the priesthood: in 
question are those of females and because 
the papyrus appears tohave o. In xvi. 1 the 
date is apparently corrected from Ad to A«, 
and the name of the lady who figures in this 
document and the two following seems to be 
fairly decipherable as Taxpiis or Taxpyois 
throughout. The abbreviation in line six 
seems to be that for y(adKod), not dpaypov. 
In xx. 3 IT should read dzd, not dz’, and in 
col. 2 1. 2 iepedv, not tepéws. In xxiii. 5 
dvayonevov should be dyAovpéevwr, and with 
regard to the note on this papyrus, it may be 
suggested that possibly the bank of the 
Latopolite nome was kept at Pathyris, 
although that town (or village) was in the 
Pathyritenome. Crocodilopolis was apparently 
the chief town of the upper toparchy of the 
Pathyrite nome, and Pathyris may probably 
have been in the lower toparchy, bordering 
the Latopolite nome. Pathyris, by the way, 
has not, so far as I know, been identified 
with Thebes as a whole, but with a suburb 
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of Thebes on the left bank ; but the identi- 
fication is very questionable. In xxiiia., col. 
3, the division into lines of the original is 
not followed. No. xxviii. should apparently 
be described as a re-sale by Sennesis to 
Petearsemtheus (the student of papyri must 
become accustomed to such euphonious 
names as these) of land bought from him 
two years previously. This will obviate 
some of the confusions presupposed in the 
notes. In]. 14 it is not necessary to suppose 
that zdrapos or dpos has dropped out, the 
word wepixwpa being inthe MS. InI. 17 7’ 
is inserted by an oversight. In xxxi. 12 
the MS. (erroneously) has toxov. not tdxovs. 
In xxxii, the rod which stands at the begin- 
ning of 1. 2 should be at the end of 1. 1, and 
in 1. 13 dpov(pav) should be restored, not 
dpotpas. The MS, in xxxiii. 7 has cvvzAjpo- 
ow, not cyz—. In xxxv. 5 &Adoow(v) should 
be read, not é\dcow. In xxxvi. 12 ddd’ &k 
TOV évavTiny éryseneAnTar Seems to mean ‘ but 
on the contrary has assisted us,’ rather than 
‘but has used our difficulties to assist us.’ 
In xxxix. 3 the MS. has fvtozvois, in xlva. 17 
ov(udovo), in xlvia. 7 perhaps ézitporor 
rather than éxito, in xlix. 9 not droyp(ady), 
but ovvaroyp(aydpevos), droypady having 
been accidentally omitted. The street named 
in 1, 13 is probably Bouradiov. In lviii. 2 the 
lacuna should be supplied (from a similar 
certificate in the British Museum) Hpoowztrov 
kal [AntoroAtrov rapa (2). In lix. 3 ey 
Ay(ppdrov) py(vis) mpo(répov) should be 
€y\ijprtopo(s), Which involves an alteration 
in the summary of the document’s contents. 
In the same papyrus Xowwy, Oops, and 
Haov‘Avos should probably be Xowax’, O<é>or, 
and Iaovyjrios, and rod is inserted by mistake 
before reA€oparos in 1. 6. In 1xi. 15 éoy|ev| 
should probably, on grounds of sense, be 
éxx{ov]. No. Ixiia. must belong to the first 
half of the second century ; for the strategus 
Hierax mentioned in it cannot be the 
strategus of that name under Caracalla, 
since the fifteenth year of that reign is 
already appropriated by one Dionysius. No. 
Ixvii. is apparently addressed to the zpovoyrys 
aiA(ytpidwv), not yup(vaciov), and this suits 
the contents better. The two last lines 
should run tot iepwTatou Kaicapos [XB jac[ro]é 
viod [rod Se|Bacrot. The beginning of Ixxiv. 
4 may be ‘Amwvo Ko[cJov. In Ixxvii. 38 
dwAjre may be dutynre. The name of the 
consul in Ixxx. 2 seems to be rightly spelt 
Ppaovirra. 

Here my examination of the originals 
ceases. It will be seen at once, by anyone 
who has any acquaintance with papyri, that 
the points that have been noted here are, for 
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the most part, the merest minutiae, in some 
cases hardly worth the trouble of writing 
down. In dealing with the cursive and often 
damaged writing of papyri, there will always 
be a certain amount of gleaning to be done 
after any editor ; but after Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt the gleaning is scanty and unim- 
portant. In conclusion, it may be permissible 
to congratulate them, not only on the good 
work contained in the volume which has just 
been reviewed, but on the prospect of in- 
teresting and important work held out to 


them for many years to come in the colossal 
discoveries made by them last winter on 
behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; and 
one may be allowed to call the attention of 
the readers of the Classical Review to the 
new Graeco-Roman branch of the Fund 
which has now been set on foot, to which 
we may most hopefally look for import- 
ant discoveries in the field of lost Greek 
literature, 
F. G. Kenyon. 


LINDSAY’S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN TEXTUAL EMENDATION. 


An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation, 
based on the Text of Plautus. By W. M. 
Linpsay, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
(Oxford. Macmillan. 1896. pp. xii, 131. 
Price 3s. 6d.) 


PernArs the best recommendation of Mr. 
Lindsay’s unpretending little book is the 
fact that it has been placed in the list of 
books recommended to students for section A 
of the second part of the Cambridge Classical 
Tripos, the only examination in English 
universities for which the textual criticism 
of classical authors is specifically prescribed. 
Profound and exhaustive of course it is not, 
and it deals too little with principles to be 
pronounced quite a ‘satisfactory handbook.’ 
But beginners will find it very useful, and 
some even of those who write as experts 
upon subjects of textual criticism and palaeo- 
graphy might read it with profit. Its most 
serviceable feature is the list of MS. corrup- 
tions with illustrative examples which it 
contains, while the most interesting is the 
variety of notes gathered from a number of 
quarters upon miscellaneous points con- 
nected with the history and composition of 
Latin codices. It was very natural that 
Mr. Lindsay should suppose that ‘there is 
no Latin author the study of whose text has 
at once such interest and such value for 
students of textual emendation as Plautus.’ 
Others however will consider that it would 
have been better had the area of choice not 
been limited to a single author, and that one 
involving so many difficult and unsettled 
problems, metrical and otherwise, as Plautus. 
Though Mr, Lindsay generally keeps his eye 
upon practical considerations, he sometimes 
shows a lack of circumspection. ‘The recent 
misleading distinction between the vowel 
and semi-vowel uw and ¢ should be avoided 
above all in a treatise upon Latin palaeo- 
graphy. But Mr. Lindsay writes not only 


v but even the discredited 7. In an appendix 
he gives minute and useful directions to the 
intending collator of a Latin MS. But he 
ought to have said plainly that, to begin 
with, every point in which the MS. collated 
differs from the text used for the purposes 
of collation should be noted, abbreviations 
(when of not unusual form) being indicated 
by the convenient practice of underlining 
the letters abbreviated. As the work of 
collation proceeds, the collator can drop the 
record of minutiae which prove to be unim- 
portant, noting of course the point at which 
he does so. In particular the collator should 
be warned against the danger in attempting 
too much in discriminating the various hands 


in corrections. Collations have often been - 


rendered completely useless by the ascription 
to the first hand of later corrections and vice 
versa. It would not be fair in a notice of 
this length to dwell much upon flaws in 
detail ; but a weakness in the grammatical 
region is indicated by the suggestions that 
sum libere should be read in Lpidicus 498 in 
the sense of sum Jibera and that witam wi- 
witur Ennius is an adequate parallel to the 
impossible epityra (acc. of the direct obj.) 
estur which Mr. Lindsay proposes in M/i/es 
24, while the explanation of duct claro ‘in 
broad daylight,’ ‘Zuci being regarded as an 
adverb and therefore independent of distinc- 
tions of gender, is joined with the neuter of 
the adjective,’ (p. 27) is hardly short of am- 
azing. The statement on p. 73, ‘These 
errors of substitution | f for ph, e for ae, oe, 
&e.] in medieval MSS. are rather mistakes 
of eye than mistakes of ear’ is beside the 
mark and may easily mislead. The reason 
why a scribe writes febus for phoebus or 
coent for cena is that in his pronunciation 
the interchanged symbols stood for identical 
sounds and one spelling was more familiar 
than the other. 


a. P. ©. 
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DIELS’ PARMENIDES. 


Parmenides: Wehrgedicht: griechisch und 
deutsch: von Hermann Diets. (Berlin, 
Reimer. 1897. 5 M.) 


Tats edition of the fragmentary poem of 
Parmenides has a curious interest for the 
archaeologist as well as for the student of 
Greek thought. For out of 160 pages, in- 
cluding the fragments and the translation, 
47 are devoted to an excursus on doors, 
locks, keys and bolts in ancient Greece, 
occasioned, of course, by the mention of the 
etherial gates of day and night, of which 
Justice holds xAyidas duouBovs. As the ob- 
ject of this slight notice is to call attention 
to the work, and not to criticize it, I will 
only say here that the author, before stating 
his own view, has elaborately discussed the 
opinions of Autenrieth, Hensell, Protodicos 
of Paros (a modern Greek), and Fink, and 
that he gives profuse illustrations from the 
monuments, showing how according to each 
system the dyev’s (Riegel), xAnis (Schliissel), 
BaXdavor (Fallklitzschen), imds (Riemen), yedo- 
viov (Schliisselloch), are supposed to work. 

In the introduction (27 pages) one of the 
most striking points is the suggested associa- 
tion of Parmenides with the ‘Orphic’ move- 
ment of the sixth century B.c., a religious 
awakening, which, Professor Diels 
imagines, must have sprung up simultane- 
ously at many places in Hellas. The same 
breadth of treatment shows itself in his 
recognition of the vision at the opening as 
a particular example of a widespread form 
of literature : ‘Es wiire reizvoll die Gesch- 
ichte der poetischen Vision durch die Welt- 
litteratur zu verfolgen, von der Hadesfahrt 
des thesprotischen Odysseus und der baby- 
lonischen IStar bis zu Dante’s Komidie und 
Hanneles Himmelfahrt.’ 

The editor shows a wise caution in con- 
stituting this very peculiar text. He de- 
spairs of restoring it as at first written, 


as 


HOW AND LEIGH’S 


A History of Rome to the Death of Caesar. 
By W. W. How, M.A., Fellow and Lee- 
turer of Merton College, Oxford, and H. 
D. Leten, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, (Oxford. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1896. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book may be described as Mommsen 
done into vigorous and racy English. It is 
8 y g 


partly bezause the dialect of Elea is scarcely 
at all known, and abstains from the inser- 
tion even of plausible conjectures. In the 
often-canvassed line od yap pa mote TovTo 
dap, elvat pi) cova, he retains dayzy, which 
he explains as equivalent to dvayxac@p. He 
notices Dr. Jackson’s conjecture ov...da’ 7 
as ‘ingenious but impossible.’ Such a 
tmesis of ovdayd, indeed, can hardly be sus- 
tained. But granting the difficulty of sup- 
posing a line so often quoted /iteratim to be 
corrupt, I still incline to the more obvious 
avy. 

His interpretation is marked by similar 
caution. I will only venture one remark. 
His note on ‘HAddes xotpae runs as follows: 
‘sie stammen von der Sonne. Sie sind die 
Lichtelfen. Darum eilen sie in ihre Heimat, 
wohin sie den nach dem Licht strebenden 
Denker geleiten. In #Arddes ist kaum mehr 
angedeutet als in Schillers Sonnenwandrer, 
der am Markstein der Schipfung steht, oder 
in Githes Sonnenpferden der Zeit... . Jeder 
mythologische Riickstand ist hier in der rein 
logisch gedacht Allegorie verdampft.’ 

Is this quite justifiable? An advanced 
xreek thinker of the sixth century might 
innovate in mythology, as Aeschylus still 
does, but his imaginings would surely be less 
vague than this. I know that my conjec- 
ture involves a divergence from the orthodox 
theogony, but since I first read the poem I 
have always fancied these ‘ daughters of the 
Sun’ to be the ‘Opa, 


Ths emurerparrat peyas Otpavos Ovrvprds Te 

jpev dvaxXivat wuxwov vehos 70’ éxBetva. 
The moment for the new revelation had 
arrived :—the Hour led the way for the 
Man. I might match Professor Diels’ refer- 
ence to Schiller and Goethe by quoting from 
the final scene of Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound. But I leave this to the reader. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


an admirable book and supplies a decided 
want. In the authors’ very modest preface 
they say that their main object is to develope 
the history of the Roman Constitution, at 
once so similar and dissimilar to that of Eng- 
land: and herein they have been eminently 
successful in setting forth the results of 
Mommeen and his school. They have done so 
with less light and shade and more truth in 
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the delineation of character (e.g. in those of 
Pompey and Cicero); and they have wisely 
dwelt with less insistence upon merely formal 
state-law, so that the great sweep of the 
development of the constitution may come 
more prominently into view. Nothing could 
be better than the pause they make in the 
middle of their narrative (chapters 28 to 31), 
wherein they trace during the latter half of 
the third and beginning of the second cen- 
turies the growth of that glaring contrast of 
form and fact, of principles and practice, 
which is such a marked feature of the later 
Republican times. ‘The old policy of gradu- 
ated privilege and regular promotion fell into 
oblivion ; exclusion was the order of the 
day. At home the oligarchy masqueraded as 
a republic: in Italy despotism masqueraded 
as alliance’ (p. 309). Salient features are 
brought out by striking, well-considered 
phrases e.g. ‘ Religion was lost in worship’ 
(290) ; ‘The Senate was a sort of dictatorship 
in commission’ (298), and ‘formed the pro- 
fessional governing class’ (299) ; the Comitia 
was an ‘atrophied member’ of the body politic 
(298). ‘The path to power lay in family 
influence, in a strong clientela, in the arts of 
the advocate, the showman and the election- 
manager’ (301). The provinces were the 
‘milch-cows’ of the Roman nobles (511). 
Cato the Censor is described as ‘a political 
gladiator and typical Roman, a hard-hitting, 
sharp-witted, keenly commercial, upright, 
vulgar Philistine’ (303). And the authors 
strike a note of grandeur when they tell 
how Marius ‘died the horror of Rome of 
which he had been in turns the glory and 
the jest’ (458). 

These passages give a fair idea of the 
vigour of the style, and the keen insight 
into the Roman state and the Roman states- 
men which the authors possess. Sometimes 
perhaps the style is even a little too racy. 
After Sulla left Rome for the East ‘the 
opposition was a “syndicate of the discon- 
tented,” whose figure-head, for want of a 
better was that shoddy saviour of society, 
called L. Cornelius Cinna’ (454). Now and 
then possibly remarks might have been made 
on the significance of apparently unimportant 
measures e.g. the opinion of Diodorus (xxxv. 
25) about the pernicious tampering with’the 
discipline of the army in certain laws of C. 
Gracchus (p. 349). Sometimes we miss the 
notice of what would seem an important 
point in the development of custom: ey. in 
the account of Caesar’s Agrarian law of 5!) 
(p. 300) it might have been noticed that the 
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principle that military service gave a claim 
to land was not as yet recognized ; the grant 
was to ci/izens, and the soldiers were merely 
recommended to the consideration of the 
commissioners. Many similar points might 
be urged: but they are minute and com- 
paratively unimportant. On the whole the 
accuracy of the facts related and the effective 
manner in which they are grouped deserve 
the highest praise. Of course for both of 
these features in their work the authors 
would be the first to allow that they are 
indebted in a large measure to Mommsen: 
but it is no small achievement to have so 
completely mastered that scholar’s work as 
to be able to reproduce it accurately in such 
rapid and at the same time concise and 
lucid narrative. This is the great value of 
the work. Scientific Roman History is made 
attractive for younger students who would be 
deterred from it by the four large volumes 
and the ponderous and unusual phraseology 
of Mommsen himself. As regards the pro- 
duction of the book nothing is to be desired. 
The print is clear, the maps numerous and 
useful, and the illustrations in all cases 
thoroughly authentic and most instructive. 

A new edition of the book is doubtless 
near at hand. Perhaps Messrs. How and 
Leigh would consider the advisability of 
continuing the history to the Battle of 
Actium. ‘True, from the time of Caesar the 
monarchy was virtually established, and the 
struggle between Antony and Octavian was 
only a question who was to be the monarch : 
yet histories of the Empire generally begin 
after the death of Antony, and accordingly 
the years 44-51 are more or less ignored. 
We think the authors would make the his- 
tory of that period of the industrious and 
the idle apprentice interesting and vivid. 
Again, possibly they might see their way to 
giving in a list references to the principal 
original authorities and the chief modern 
works which deal with the several events. 
Perhaps they might number the paragraphs 
continuously and at the end of the volume 
give the references to the authorities for the 
chief statements in each paragraph, some- 
what after the manner followed in Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s writings. It would be no 
doubt a task of considerable labour: but it 
would be eminently useful to the students 
who wished to prosecute their studies further ; 
it would not increase appreciably the bulk of 
the volume ; and it would not interfere with 
those who wished simply to read and to 
enjoy. 


L. C. Purser. 
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HOLMES’ INDEX TO LYSTAS. 


Index Lysiacus Davipis H. Houmes, Ph.D. 
Bonn (F. Cohen, 1895. Pp. 213. 8 M.) 


Srupents of the Attic Orators, after having 
long had to rest content with the very meri- 
torious but inadequate indices of Reiske, are 
now fortunate in having access to far com- 
pleter works of reference in the indices to 
several of those orators which have been 
published during the last few years. Thus, 
we now have the Index to Demosthenes 
(1892) and Aeschines (1896) by Preuss, and 
that to Antiphon by Van Cleef (1895), while 
indices to Andocides, ycurgus and Dinar- 
chus by Dr. L. L. Forman have very recently 
been published by the Clarendon Press. 
Among all such aids to the study of the nor- 
mal Attic Prose of public life in the fourth 
century, a place of honour must be assigned 
to the laborious and accurate Jndex Lysiacus 
of Dr. David Holmes, a scholar educated in 
the United States and in Germany, whose 
work is dedicated to Professor Gildersleeve 
and Professors Huebner and Usener, and is 
published at Bonn, the University of the 
professor last mentioned. The work, as ex- 


plained in the preface, does not profess to 
be a lexicon or a thesaurus, but only a prac- 
tically complete index to Lysias, the only 
items purposely omitted being such common 
words as the article, and é6€ and xaé. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that the compiler of 
this very useful work has not gone further 
in the way of grouping and classifying his 
references. ‘Thus under dékny we have a bare 
enumeration of more than ninety passages 
where the word occurs. It would have been 
far more useful if these references had been 
grouped under such phrases as dékyv AaBetv, 
diknv dotvat, ke. There are other technical 
terms which might have similarly deserved 
a fuller treatment, such as ddea, droypade, 
adapetrbar, Soximalev, xatadréyev, and Xe- 
tovpyta. However, even under the limita- 
tions which the compiler of the index has 
set himself, the work will be found most 
useful. If we may borrow an epithet from 
the orator himself, we may add that scholars 
will be duly grateful for a Aerovpyia éx- 
zovwtaty Which has been so successfully 
accomplished, 
J. EK. SAnpys, 


WATTENBACH’S SCURIFIWESEN IM MITTELALTER. 


Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, von W. 
Warrtennacn. Dritte vermehrte Auflage. 
(Leipzig. Hirzel. 1896. 14 M.) 


Tue death of Wilhelm Wattenbach, at the 
age of seventy-eight, which took place last 
September, removes from the world of 
letters one who might be fairly regarded as 
the doyen of palaeographical studies. He 
was not by any means only a palaeographer, 
but it was in that capacity that he was best 
known among classical scholars ; and for just 
thirty years his books have been recognized 
as holding a prominent position in the 
literature of the subject. His Anleitung 
zur griechischen Palacoyraphie was first 
published in 1867, his companion volume on 
Latin palaeography in 1869, and his Schrift- 
wesen tm Mittelalter in 1871. In 1876 he 
published, in collaboration with Dr. Zan- 
gemeister, his Hxempla Codicum Latinorum 
Nitteris majusculis scriptorum, and two years 
later his Kxempla Codicum Graecorum litteris 


minusculis scriptorum, this time in partner- 
ship with von Velsen. Since these dates no 
new work on palaeography appeared from 
his pen, but the old ones were from time to 
time brought up to date. The Anlettung 
cur lateinischen Palaeographie reached its 
fourth edition in 1886, while the third 
edition of the Andleitung sur griechischen 
Palaeographie was noticed in these columns 
in December, 1895; and now comes the 
third edition of the Schriftwesen, which, 
like both its companions, has undergone 
material expansion since its first appearance. 
The second edition, published in 1875, 
contained 569 pages, while the present issue 
reaches a total of 670, which is in itself 
evidence that the revision has not been of a 
perfunctory character. 

The strongest point in Prof. Wattenbach’s 
work is his bibliography. His books contain, 
in every case, a full survey of the literature 
of the subject; and no doubt the articles 
which be contributed annually to the Jahres- 
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berichte der Geschichtswissenschaft served to 
keep him posted up in all the most recent 
publications. The Schriftwesen, however, 
contains more original work than either of 
the Anleitungen, and must be regarded as 
Prof. Wattenbach’s most important con- 
tribution to palaeography. It is superfluous 
to describe at length a work which has been 
well known for twenty years as one of the 
foremost authorities on the subject. In 
seven sections (apart from an introductory 
survey of the literature of the subject) it 
treats of (1) the materials for writing, (2) 
forms of books and charters, (3) the manner 
of writing (preparation of the material, 
writing implements, ink etc.), (4) the 
revision and decoration of the written 
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manuscript, (5) the scribes (a very useful 
section), (6) the sale of books, (7) libraries 
and archives. In all these sections consider- 
able additions have been made, and the 
mass of information now collected is very 
great. Here and there it might be possible 
to make additions or alterations, as_ is 
inevitable in a work which abounds with 
details, and were the author alive it might 
be of some slight service to do so; but they 
would affect quite an infinitesimal proportion 
of the book. The whole treatise is excellent, 
and includes a mass of knowledge which few, 
if any, palaeographers now left alive could 
equal, 


F, G. Kenyon. 





OBITUARY. 
GEORGE MARTIN LANE. 
FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN. 


In the death of Professors Lane and Allen 
classical scholarship in America has suffered 
a great calamity and Harvard University an 
irreparable loss. Associated in service as 
they had been for a long period of years and 
dying within a few weeks of each other, it is 
fitting that they should together receive 
recognition in a brief tribute of admiration 
and affection which is offered by friends and 
colleagues. 

George Martin Lane was born December 
24, 1823, in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
and died in Cambridge, July 30, 1897, after 
a year of feeble health. He was of good 
New England stock, the first Lane in America 
having come to Dorchester, in Massachu- 
setts, in 1635. He entered Harvard College 
in 1842, and was graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1846. Among the 
members of his class were Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, Senator Hoar, and the late 
Professor F. J. Child. After graduation he 
gave some instruction in Latin in the College, 
and then went to Germany, where he had 
as fellow students Gildersleeve, Wolfflin, 
Baumeister and other well-known scholars. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy at Gittingen—his dissertation being 
upon the history and antiquities of Smyrna, 
—and immediately became Professor of Latin 
at Harvard University, This position, with 





unimportant changes of title, he held for 
forty-three years. Upon his retirement in 
1894, the University recognized his services 
to classical learning by conferring upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
his services to herself by appointing him 
professor emeritus, with a generous pension. 
Two years later, in commemoration of the 
happy completion of fifty years since he had 
received his first degree in Arts, seventeen 
of his recent colleagues or former pupils 
united in dedicating to him the Lane Volume 
of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy, to which each had contributed an 
article. 

His long term of service and his popularity 
as a teacher brought him into contact with 
many generations of undergraduates in 
Harvard College, upon all of whom his 
personality was strongly impressed. In 
later years, with the development of ad- 
vanced instruction, his courses were much 
sought by graduate students in Classical 
Philology. His favourite authors were 
Plautus, Lucretius, Horace, Tacitus, and 
Quintilian, and to their elucidation he 
brought profound learning, critical acumen, 
sympathetic appreciation, and a delicate 
taste. The marginalia on his private copies 
of these and other writers abound in happy 
suggestions in the way of illustration, ex- 
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position or emendation. It is hoped that 
some of these may be printed. 

In Professor Lane, both as a teacher and 
scholar, were happily united faculties and 
qualities which, though not often found 
together, in combination produce the very 
highest type of scholarship. These were 
a prodigious memory, minute and accurate 
knowledge, great originality and indepen- 
dence, a fine literary sense, together with 
the power of lucid and pungent statement, 
the faculty of taking infinite pains, and a 
bright and lambent humour. In brief, 
he seemed to his pupils to represent all 
that quick wit and intellectual finish can 
attain to. 

Impatient of imperfect or unfinished work 
in himself—with perhaps too high an ideal 
of perfection—he wrote but little for publi- 
cation, especially of late. A series of notable 
articles and reviews in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
and in the North American Review, between 
1853 and 1865—on German universities, 
Latin lexicography, and kindred themes,— 
a short tract on Latin pronunciation (1871), 
which did more than anything else to bring 
about a reform in the pronunciation of 
Latin in American colleges, a multitude 
of notes in the New York Nation, a few 
notes in the Harvard Studies—these will 
constitute nearly the entire list. He had, 
however, as is well known, been long en- 
gaged upon a Latin grammar and_ had 
brought it to the final stages of completion. 
It is good to know that this grammar, which 
one of the writers of these words has been 
permitted to examine, is to be published 
after no long lapse of time, the editor being 
Professor Morris H. Morgan, a favorite 
pupil of Professor Lane. It shows all the 
qualities of its author’s mind, originality of 
treatment, finish in execution, extraordinary 
felicity in language, and a skill in the trans- 
lations which at times amounts to genius. 
In this book and in a few articles which 
it is hoped will be published posthumously, 
much of Professor Lane’s influence on classi- 
cal scholarship will be perpetuated, but he 
will by no means only so survive. He will 
chiefly live, as all great teachers live, in the 
lives and activities of his pupils and friends. 
He was ever ready with counsel and help 
for all who came to him, and he gave both 
unweariedly and unselfishly. Not a few of 
the leading contributions of America to 
classical scholarship owe much of their 
excellence to his co-operation. For example, 
Dr. Lewis, the chief editor of the Harper’s 
Latin Lexicons, says in the preface to the 
School edition: ‘If it shall be found within 
NO, €. VOL. XT. 
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its prescribed limits to have attained in any 
degree that fulness, that minute accuracy 
and that correspondence with the ripest 
scholarship and the most perfect methods 
of instruction which are its aims, the 
result is largely due to his counsel and 
assistance.’ 

Of Professor Lane’s personal qualities 
this is perhaps not the place to speak at 
length. He was a charming companion, 
radiant with good humour, a delightful 
raconteur, a famous wit, a most welcome 
guest, a faithful friend,—respected and 
admired by all and beloved especially of 
children. All will mourn the master, those 
most who knew him best. 


Frederic de Forest Allen was born in 
Oberlin, Ohio, May 25, 1844, and died sud- 
denly on August 4, 1897, at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. His father, though from 
Massachusetts, was one of the earliest 
students of Oberlin College, and soon after 
graduation was appointed to a professorship 
in the college which he held for thirty years. 
Growing up in a professor’s family, young 
Allen was prepared for college at an early 
age, and received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts when he was barely nineteen years 
old. Only three years later he was called to 
teach Greek and Latin in the East Ten 
nessee University, but soon took a leave of 
absence for two years for study in Leipsic, 
where he obtained his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1870, with a thesis De Dia- 
lecto Locrensium, which was published in the 
third volume of Georg Curtius’s Studien. 
Although he heard Ritschl, Overbeck, and 
others, his chief work was with Curtius, 
who had a high regard for Allen’s ability 
and exercised a deep influence on his studies 
and teaching. He was the best illustration 
in America of Curtius’s training and method, 
and especially in his early years gave him- 
self to linguistic rather than literary studies. 
From Tennessee he went for a year to Har- 
vard as instructor, but was appointed in 
1874 professor of Latin and Greek in the 
newly founded University of Cincinnati. 
After five years of service there, he was 
called to the professorship of Greek at Yale 
which had been made vacant by the death 
of James Hadley ; but after a single year of 
New Haven, where his duties were exclu- 
sively with undergraduate classes, he was 
invited in 1880 to the newly established 
chair of Classical Philology at Harvard, 
and accepted the invitation, much to the 
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regret of his colleagues at Yale. This posi- 
tion was congenial to him since it united 
the two classical languages for his field, and 
especially since it brought him into con- 
nexion chiefly with graduate students, and 
thus gave him an opportunity to exercise 
his unusual powers for guiding and stimu- 
lating advanced students in their investiga- 
tions. 

In 1882, Professor Allen was president 
of the American Philological Association, 
and at its meeting that year gave an in- 
teresting address on the University of 
Leyden and its relation to Classical Studies. 
During the academic year 1885-86, he 
served as Director of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. In this 
capacity he conducted the negotiations for 
the cession of the ground for the School’s 
building on the slope of Lycabettus, and 
began the excavations which the School was 
to undertake, by the direction of work on 
the site of the little rural theatre at 
Thoricus. 

Professor Allen’s most important pub- 
lished works were his revision of Hadley’s 
Greek Grammar, an edition with comment- 
ary of Euripides’ Medea, a translation of 
Wecklein’s commentary and introduction to 


the Prometheus of Aeschylus, Remnants of 


Early Latin (which was used not only at 
home but also as the basis of lectures in 
German Universities), and Greek Versifica- 
tion in Inseriptions (which was printed in 
the fourth volume of the Papers of the 
School at Athens). New editions of the 
Grammar and the Remnants were in pre- 
paration at the time of his death. Perhaps 
the most signal of his minor works was 
Ueber den Ursprung des Homerischen Vers- 
masses, Which appeared in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
in the autumn of 1878. He contributed 
several papers to the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association; other 
papers were published in the American 
Journal of Philology, and in the Harvard 
Studies, with a few reviews and notes in the 
New York Nation and in this Review, and 
some articles in encyclopedias. His pub- 
lished works, however, in amount very im- 
perfectly represented his attainments and 
his researches. He cared nothing for the 
glory of discovery, and observed the Hora- 
tian nonum prematur in annum ; indeed many 
of his most striking and interesting views 
have never been published. He gave to his 
courses of lectures unstinted care, and each 
of these contained an extraordinary amount 
of entirely new material. The titles of 
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some of his most notable courses follow : 
Roman Religion and Worship; Religion 
and Worship of the Greeks; Greek Gram- 
mar, with study of dialectic Inscriptions ; 
Latin Grammar; Elements of Oscan and 
Umbrian; History of Greek Literature ; 
Roman Comedy. One of his most impor- 
tant unfinished works is a new edition of 
the Scholia to Plato, for which he had made 
a careful collection of the Bodleian and 
Paris MSS., during the winter and spring of 
1891-92, and for which he was planning to 
make a collation of the Venetian MSS. in 
his next ‘sabbatical’ year, 1898-99. His 
collations are beautifully neat and clear, and 
doubtless may be used by some other 
scholar, but many of his observations and 
inferences died with him. 

Professor Allen inherited unusual musical 
taste and powers. His work on Homeric 
verse and versification in Greek inscriptions 
showed his skill in dealing with metrical 
problems, and few men knew more than he 
about ancient music. In music he found 
his chief recreation after severer studies, 
and composed the music for two operettas 
and a pantomime, as well as for the cantica 
of the Harvard representation of the Phor- 
mio in 1894. 

Although he was not in any sense an 
athlete, Professor Allen was a faithful 
member of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
and climbed many of the peaks of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol, and again and again 
visited the higher summits of the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire. 

Professor Allen was remarkable for the 
accuracy and breadth of his knowledge, for 
the perfection of his philological method, for 
the sanity of his judgment, for his skill and 
precision in the statement of truth and for 
his success in guiding beginners to investi- 
gations, for his conscientious devotion to 
philological research, for his warmth of 
heart, for the ‘simplicity and godly sincerity’ 
which were manifest equally in his daily 
life and his philological studies, and for his 
unselfishness. He has long been recognized 
as the first American philologist of his 
generation, and in view of the work which 
in the course of nature he might have been 
expected to do in the later years of his life, 
his death is one of the heaviest blows that 
could have fallen upon classical learning in 
our land. 

W. G. Hate. 
T. D. Seymour. 
J. H. Wricur. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


BRITAIN. 
Aesica (Great Chesters) on the Roman Wall.—Two 
altars (one dedicated to Jupiter Dolichenus) and two 
inscriptions, together with some denarii of the earlier 
Emperors, have come to light in the course of the ex- 
eavations which are being made by the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries. The style of the masonry 
and the bonding of the N.W. turret point to the 
camp being of the same date as the murus.? 


SWITZERLAND. 


Boden (Ct. Aargau).—The front of the complex of 
buildings lying along the Roman road has been laid 
bare. The foundations of a long colonnade, extend- 
ing along the side of the road, show that Herr Meyer, 
the excavator, has found the site of some public 
building. Excavations at a fresh spot, S.W. of the 
site hitherto explored, have produced some valuable 
finds, including a four-footed bronze candelabrum 
standing on a square block of polished granite, and a 
bronze figure of a faun, about 18 cm. high, said to be 
of excellent workmanship. 

ITALY. 

Civita Alba (near Arcevia). — An Etrusco-Gallic 
temple has been discovered, decorated with terracotta 
figures of peculiar style, representing mythological 
and historical scenes.? 

GREECE. 

Athens. —Further details are to hand respecting the 
excavations on the north-west face of the Acropolis 
(see above, p. 173). As regards the grottoes of Apollo 
and Pan, it appears (’Egnu. ’Apx. 1897, parts 1 and 2) 
that the more western of the two was after the Persian 
Wars sacred to Apollo alone (AméAAwy bird uaxpats, 
bm uxpas, dwaxpatos, these being merely local desig- 
nations of the Pythian Apollo, although there is no 
epigraphic evidence to show whether the grotto itself 
was actually called 7d Mv@0v). This grotto is merely 
a shallow opening in the face of the rock, so that it 
ean hardly have been the scene of Apollo’s affair with 
Creusa. But connected with this grotto is a group 
of passages in the rock, to which two openings admit, 
and which are less exposed to public view. After the 
Persian Wars, when a sanctuary was required for Pan, 
that god received this more secret cave which had 
previously belonged to Apollo.—In front of one of 
the two openings into Pan’s grotto begins a steep 
path leading up the face of the rock to a doorway 
(now built up) through the Acropolis wall. This is 
the érf through which one of Lysistrata’s women 
passed (Aristoph. Lys. 720). The excavations show 
that between Pan’s grotto and the Klepsydra in which 
Myrrhine is told to bathe (v. 913) there cannot have 
been any wall such as some have supposed to exist. 
—A hole in the rock between the two grottoes may be 
the ‘grave of Erechtheus’ (Eur. Jon, 281 ff.).—Ex- 
actly south of the chapel of the Seraphim begins a 
subterranean passage 33 metres long, leading to a 
cleft in the rock, sometimes called the grotto of 
Agraulos. This is connected by a further underground 
passage with the Acropolis. The upper entrance lies 
N.W. of the Erechtheum in the walls supposed to 
belong to the house of the Arrhephori.—Under the 


1 Athenneum, 11 Sepi 


grotto of Apollo, close to the Acropolis rock, are the 
remains of a building of which the object is undeter- 
mined (Ath. Mitth, xxii. part 1). Several marble 
inscriptions have fallen into it from above. The most 
important one mentions a sanctuary which was to be 
provided with a new door, and in which the well- 
known architect Kallikrates was to erect a temple and 
altar, This must be the little temple of Athena 
Nike. As the inscription still uses the three-stroke 
sigma, the temple must have been begun in the 
middle of the fifth century, and was probably finished 
before the Propylaea,? 


ASIA MINOR, 

Pricne.—The German excavators have made clear 
the whole plan of the new city, which arose in early 
Hellenistic times. The old city lay on and imme- 
diately below the acropolis, the two parts being con- 
nected bya fine staircase cut in the rock (see the view 
in Arch, Anz. p. 68). The extant ruins of the Temple 
of Athena, which stood on a spur lower down, belong 
to the building dedicated by Alexander. Below this 
the ground falls in terraces southwards to the plain. 
On one of these terraces, below the temple, lay the 
main street and agora, above which are the remains 
of the theatre (remarkable for the fine preservation 
of the stage buildings). The stadium was situated on 
the terrace below the agora, being limited on the 
south by the still fairly preserved city-wall. The 
distance of the site from the sea, which even in 
Strabo’s time was forty stadia, is now doubled.’ 


SYRIA. 

Nazareth. —A bronze tablet bearing a Latin in- 
scription, which can be dated to 139 A.D., has been 
found near Nazareth. It is part of a military diploma, 
granted to Gaius, son of Lucius, a foot-soldier of the 
second (Ulpian) cohort of the Galatians, and a native 
of Nicaea (probably the Bithynian city). The im- 
portance of the inscription is that it mentions the 
consules suffecti for the year (viz. M. Ceccius Justinus 
and G, Julius Bassus), and also P. Calpurnius Atili- 
anus, governor of Syria-Palaestina, as the province 
of Judaea was then ealled. Two alae of cavalry and 
seven cohorts are here mentioned for the first time.4 


AFRICA, 

Carthage.—In the arena of the amphitheatre a 
subterranean chamber has been opened up, the rub- 
bish in which contained a number of small antiqui- 
ties. Among these were 55 thin leaden plates, rolled 
up and bearing incised inscriptions in Greek or Latin. 
The only one at present deciphered contains an im- 
precation in 28 lines against a child Mawrussus, quem 
peperit Felicitas. The arena has been almost entirely 
cleared ; among the finds is a torso of Diana, measur- 
ing in its present condition 0°265 metre in height. 
The goddess is moving to the right, wears a short 
sleeveless chiton and mantle (the right breast being 
left bare), and carries a quiver at her shoulder.® 

G. F. HI. 

* Berl. Phil. Woch. 11 Sept. For the question as 
to the way by which the Arrhephori descended from 
the Acropolis and the Persians ascended to it, see 
25 Sept. and 2 Oct. 

3 Berl. Phil. Woeh, 28 Aug. 

4 Acad. des Inscr., Comptes Rendus, Mai-Juin, p. 
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Numismatic Chronicle. Parti. 1896. 

E. J. Seltmann. ‘Supposed signs of value on 
early coins of Himera.’ Suggests that these ‘signs’ 
are letters of the word Avrpoy interpreted as ‘ ran- 
som’ or ‘expiatory offering.’ It should be borne in 
mind, however, that only the letters AY or perhaps 
AVT occur on the coins, and the reading even of 
these is not quite certain. G.F. Hill. ‘Oinoanda: 
a new Greek mint.’ On an interesting didrachm in 
the British Museum, the only known coin of this 
Lycian city. J. P. Lambros. ‘On a coin of Hiera- 
pytna in Crete, hitherto wrongly attributed.’ H. 
Montagu. ‘Rare and unpublished Roman gold coins 
in my collection.’ This paper was written by Mr. 
Montagu shortly.before his death. The specimens 
referred to have now been sold by auction together 
with the rest of the Montagu collection of Roman 
gold coins. 


Part ii. 1897. 

W. Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the British 
Museum in 1896.’ A description chiefly of the fine 
coins acquired at the Montagu and Bunbury sales. 
(With four plates). W.C. Boyd. ‘A find of Roman 
denarii near Cambridge.’ 193 coins, Clodius Albinus 
to Philip 1]. E. Whymper. ‘A discovery of Roman 
coins on the summit of the Théodule Pass (Matter- 


joch).’ Imperial coins of the third and fourth 
centuries. 


Revue Numismatique. Part ii. 1897. 


Th. Reinach. ‘Apollon Derronaios.’ Ona new coin 
of Lycceius, king of Paeonia, with obverse head of 
Apollo inscribed AEPPQNAIOS. A people 
named Aé€ppwrves are already known from coins. 
Reinach is led by this coin to believe that they lived 
near the borders of Paeonia. R. Mowat. ‘Com- 
binaisons secrétes de lettres dans les marques moné- 
taires de Empire romain.’ (Continued). Chronique. 
‘ Discours de M. E. Babelon, sur lutilité scientifique 
des collections de monnaies anciennes.’ Review of 
Grenfell’s Revenue laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by 
E. Babelon. 

Revuc suisse de Numismatique. Vol. vii. 

Imhoof-Blumer. ‘Zur Miinzkunde Kleinasiens 
(part iv.). On the coinage of Thyateira, Tralles and 
other Lydian towns. Representations of the Hero 
Tyrimnos on coins of Thyateira are discussed. He 
holds the Apolline laurel-branch, and the double-axc, 
and is sometimes represented as a horseman. Re- 
markable types of Hephaistos standing, and of Helios 
ian chariot drawn by /ions appear on PI. ii. 1; i. 18. 

W. Wrorn. 
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